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terested in making Tue D1av not only the most authorita- 
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He has also discovered that a journal of literary interest 
was not entirely to his own personal taste. He was inter- 
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best way to supplement his tastes was to find men who 
could write most entertainingly on these subjects and sup- 
ply this need in his own journal. 
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tive discussion of the new ideas and movements in literature, 
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ticle each month on current drama by Kenneth M acgowan. 
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Mr and Mrs Wilson Follett Louis Untermeyer 
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Foreword for Volume Two 


WITH this issue THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE enters upon its 
second year. It faces the future with new faith that there is 
room in America for one magazine devoted to the serious side 
of theatre art. The four issues that now stand on the shelf have 
been largely experimental, and there will be further changes and 
adjustments before the publication finds its exact place. But it 
has proven that a definite need exists for a thoroughly pro- 
gressive dramatic journal, a publication devoted to the art rather 
than the business of the theatre. 

The outstanding change at the beginning of the new year is 
one of location. In Detroit we were necessarily isolated artistic- 
ally and dramatically. In New York we shail be in touch not only 
with all the “ regular” producing theatres, but with the largest of 
all the scattered groups of insurgent producing companies. 

The publication will remain primarily the organ of the pro- 
pressives — which means that we shall maintain contact with the 
experimental playhouses throughout the country. On the other 
hand we recognize that we have been too narrowly concerned 
with a limited movement; that in order to record all signs of 
progress toward a better theatre art in this country it is necessary 
to examine all new productions in both the regular and the insur- 
gent playhouses. We shall attempt to deal justly with the busi- 
ness theatre, while continuing to resist those forces of commer- 
cialization and vulgarization upon which we have declared war. 

For the rest we re-subscribe to certain aims set forth in the 
foreword of our initial issue: “ THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE is 
designed for the artist who approaches the theatre in the spirit 
of the arts and crafts movement, and for the theatregoer who is 
awake artistically and intellectually. To these it will offer a news 
medium and a forum for the expression of original ideas. Its 
material will be sought not alone in the little theatres and art 
theatres, but wherever the creative spirit touches theatre work, 
whether in professional or non-professional channels. 

“To help conserve and develop creative impulse in the 
American theatre ; to provide a permanent record of American 
dramatic art in its formative period ; to hasten the day when the 
speculators will step out of the established playhouse and let 
the artists come in: such are the aims of THEATRE ARTS 
MAGAZINE.” 

And finally we repeat: “We intend not to be swallowed by 
the movies SC. 
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Model by Lee Simonson for At II of Gluck’s 
opera Iphigenia in Tauris. The columns are of terra 
cotta color, their bases blue. The background is a 


ceeper indigo blue, with frieze of fighting gods in red. 
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The Painter and the Stage 
By Lee Simonson 


I 


THE importance of scenery is the importance of a background. 
Without its appropriate background nothing can be wholly 
sensed or completely experienced. In the end Art beautifies life 
by deliberately decorating everything that in life is “up stage” — 
the daily background of walls, furniture, balconies, gardens, 
streets, bridges and house fronts. And we are impelled to dec- 
orate the shifting backgrounds of the stage itself, the moment 
the stage becomes vital to us. 

Perhaps because I am a decorator by instinét, nothing exists 
for me independently of its setting. The beauty of gothic tracery 
lived for me once in a hillside chapel in Brittany. I have seen 
far more important ‘“‘examples’’ wedged in museums, and for- 
gotten them. I can see no painting independently of the wall, 
or the other pictures near by. The physical appearance of a 
book affeéts my ability to read it. In a concert hall I long for 
a singer standing against a gold or flowered screen in order that 
I may surrender myself wholly to Schumann or Schubert. 
Wagner's Xing has always been an opera to me, never a Jegend, 
because of the dingy settings, slimy and dirty in color, dingy 
even when new, which the opera house of New York (and of 
Munich, for that matter) perennially offers. As the gods pick 
their way over sallow mounds, papier maché rocks, so strangely 
stratified, I seem always to see a dreary corner of suburbia, as 
yet “undeveloped.” At any moment a sign ‘Choice Lots for 
Sale”’ will gleam through the tree trunks, and the clang of a dis- 
tant trolley rise above the dirge of Rhine-maidens. I have lis- 
tened to Wagner’s score. I have heard Fremstadt, or Goritz. 
But I have not been at the beginning of the world hematin gods 
and heroes shape the destiny of men. 

Now, it is this illusion of not being at a play, but i in the do- 
main of the play itself, which is the aim of all drama which pre- 
tends to express anything whatsoever. And in the matter of 
settings that will maintain this essential illusion, and not destroy 
it, there are only two alternatives: either the speCtator’s imagi- 
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nation must supply the background—and the Ring could be 
fitly sung against a gigantic curtain of blue, just as A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream could be played against one of green—or 
the play must be a¢ted before a background that is a piece with 
its intention. It was to preserve the essential illusion in the 
playhouse that every cult of what we call the modern scenic 
movement has arisen. 

Unfortunately there is so little intention in current produc- 
tions, let alone poetry and imagination, that our best talents, 
such as Robert Jones’, are too often wasted in creating spacious 
backgrounds for polite farces. Scenery, to be sure, should 
heighten the mood of a play and dramatize its intention. But 
what is there to heighten, or dramatize with line and composition, 
in the flimsy whimsicality and the tepid wit of Good Gracious An- 
nabelle or A Successful Calamity? The last act of The Devil’s 
Garden was another instance of the artistry of a setting dwarfing 
the feebler artistry of a play. In that act a murderer is to wrestle 
with his soul. The room rose above with couch and chairs, and 
a hearth in firelight loomed stately and mysterious. One waited . 
for the play to fill the scene. But the play maundered, bab- 
bled sentimental platitudes, and stumbled to a mechanical end. 
And the room stood waiting, while the play literally expired in 
it, as a sick puppy might die whimpering in the aisle of a church. 
Give Jones richer material, such as 77/ Eulenspiegel or Ridgely 
Torrence’s negro plays, and we have a hint of what Jones might 
do with Zhe Misanthrope, Electra or Rosmersholm. The dilemma 
is unavoidable, and it will persist until we evoke an indigenous 
Reinhardt, a Barker or a Copeau, producing in his permanent the- 
atre plays that demand an artist to create their backgrounds, and 
providing a technical staff capable of teaching the stage designer 
his craft, and a workshop where he can execute his ideas. 

At present the only such centers are the little theatres, the art 
theatres and the community playhouses which have been en- 
dowed or built until they begin to dot the width of the country 
from one seaboard to the other. Some like Maurice Browne's 
theatre in Chicago have maintained a unique standard, others 
have lapsed into fads, been merely smart when they intended to 
be witty, or speculated in thrillers like any vaudeville broker. 
But they continue to produce Deirdre, The Life of Man, The 
Sea Gull, The Trojan Women or Bushido about as frequently as 
Broadway continues to produce trash. They have, on the whole, 
achieved organization in which intelligent cooperation between a 
producer and scene designer is possible. And for that reason 
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they will continue to breed scene designers faster than our cha- 
otic ‘‘commercial theatres’’ can use them. 

In faét, up to now this has been the little theatres’ most em- 
phatic contribution to the American stage and their most certain 
success. In New York, at any rate, they have as yet developed 
no school of aéting as the Abbey Players did, nor bred a pro- 
ducer whose instinét for theatrical values could for a moment 
challenge Arthur Hopkins’ or Mrs. Hapgood’s; nor inspired a 
school of native playwrights. But they have everywhere stimu- 
lated the art of scene designing until it has begun to display the 
continuity and the momentum of what we call a “school” or a 
movement. 

During the first year of the Washington Square Players at the 
Bandbox Theatre, Goodman and Moeller were, I imagine, often 
incensed at the frequent remark of critics and audiences, that the 
stage settings were better than the aéting and the plays. They 
had a right to be incensed, for it is far easier to produce new 
stage settings than it is to achieve a new method of stage direc- 
tion or write modern drama. Producers and actors bred upon 
Shaw’s later plays are as bewildered by Zhe Sea Gull or The 
Cherry Orchard, as conduétors capable of successfully bringing 
their orchestras through 77istan once a week were bewildered 
by the first scores of Richard Strauss. Every tradition of aéting, 
every trick of stage dialogue, every method of getting emphasis 
and “building up climaxes” is so completely ignored that an en- 
tirely new technique must be invented. 

But the art of stage scenery has no tradition. It is the one 
craft which has remained wholly untouched by any trace of 
esthetic taste. While successive publics assimilated Beardsley, 
Whistler, Degas and Renoir, audiences, whether at Bowery mel- 
odrama or at the Metropolitan Opera House, witnessed scenery 
invariably painted like the panoramic landscapes of the English 
Academy in the year 1852. So to-day a designer has only to 
transfer to the stage an adaptation of Beardsley’s massing of 
black and white, the tinted monochromes of a Whistler noéturne, 
the elements of a Japanese print, a poster, or even an architec- 
tural water-color, and he is greeted with ripples of applause by 
astonished audiences who view him as a daring innovator. Every 
innovation in stage-craft we have witnessed in America is based 
upon the zsthetic discoveries of twenty years ago. We continue 
to be amazed by the presence within the frame of a proscenium 
of the very things that even the trustees of art museums now 
take for granted within a picture frame. In faét, it is impossible 
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for any man capable of designing a poster, a piece of furniture, 
a book-cover, or any picture that would be rejected by the 
Academy, to design a stage setting that will not seem revolution- 
ary. Given an instinét for decoration, the rudiments of good 
taste, an understanding of architeétural form, and the sense of 
color which to-day any painter of twenty-five has inherited, a 
painter cannot avoid designing settings which in one way or 
another are significant. 

We hear a great deal of a special “sense of the theatre,’”’ as 
though it were a separate intuition, developed only after a some- 
what devout novitiate. Nothing is further from the truth. Pre- 
cisely, because stage setting is but another form of decoration, a 
decorator can adapt himself as readily to the conditions of the 
stage as he adapts himself to the space allotted to him by an 
architeét or determined by his own frame. So rarely is an Amer- 
ican theatre equipped with a diffused lighting system, a dome or 
a “kuppelhorizont,” a sliding stage or one capable of being 
raised and lowered in sections, that half a stage designer’s en- 
ergy is spent, not in designing, but in sacrificing the scale and 
scope of his original vision to devise something which the elec- 
trician can light with a row of footlights and one or two “‘spots,”’ 
and a stage manager “‘fly,”’ with a system designed for the wings 
and back drops of a Grand Opera House of thirty years ago. 
Craig, to be sure, banishes the painter from the theatre, along 
with the a¢tor. But despite the prestige of this particular augur 
(pending the day when plays shall have become symbolic pan- 
tomimes), nothing is more patent than the fact that painters 
everywhere, though they have not changed the theatre’s destiny, 
have been valuable recruits in its regeneration. 

Maxime Dethomas, a French illustrator, at his first try de- 
signed settings for the 7hédtre des Arts which achieved the most 
difficult of all things in stage setting,——stylistic realism,—the shop 
of a laundress, which had beauty of line, spacing and color. 
Fritz Erler, the Munich painter, designed the sets for one of 
Reinhardt’s productions of Ham/et—a simpler and more intense 
background for a tragedy than Urban’s stippled battlements, or 
his grandiose banquet hall for Hackett’s recent production of 
Macbeth. Robert Lawson and I were painting when the Wash- 
ington Square Players called upon us for scenery. Both of us, I 
think, had never been nearer the stage than an orchestra chair ; 
within a season we had designed settings for every type of play,— 
comedies, pantomimes, fantasies and farce. Rollo Peters aban- 
doned painting for scene designing. Bakst is another instance 
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Model by Lee Simonson for the market-place 
scene of Pierre Patélin. The town seen through 
the arch is a succession of bright yellow and 
carmine roofs against a turquoise sky. 
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of a similar conversion. And in almost every case the stage set- 
tings of these painters have qualities of design, a pitch of style, 
never evinced in their painting. Dethomas’ vigorous illustra- 
tions are far less significant zsthetically than his first stage set. 
Erler’s portraits are competent and commonplace. The same 
holds true of Bakst’s as compared with his work for the Russian 
Ballet, and of Orlik’s canvases contrasted with his setting of A 
Winter's Tale at Reinhardt’s Theatre. Dulac’s masks and cos- 
tumes for a play by Yeats escape just that element of pretti- 
ness which vitiates his successful illustrations. Hugo Ballin has 
recently staged ‘‘movies,’’ and by all accounts his settings there 
are far more fundamentally decorative than his mural panels for 
which he has been thrice crowned by the Academy. 

The catalogue is incomplete, but it will augment, because the 
stage to-day supplies the only opportunities for decoration capa- 
ble of awakening a decorator’s imagination and stimulating his 
creative energy. Mural painting is moribund as a result of the 
neo-classicism of American architeéts, who continue to turn Co- 
rinthian temples into post-offices, Roman baths into railway sta- 
tions, and Doges’ council chambers into the reading rooms of 
public libraries. In consequence, decorative painting in America 
is usually confined to the pages of a magazine or a piéture 
frame. When I was installing a few stage-models at the first In- 
dependent Exhibition of Painters and Sculptors last year, Rock- 
well Kent admitted his eagerness to attempt scenery. To-day, a 
critic remarks of one of his Newfoundland landscapes: “A work 
which reaches force of statement through an appreciation of the- 
atrical values.’’ Why should the stage not profit by them? 
Jules Guerin, Henry McCarter und Maxfield Parrish are others 
who would gain stature on the stage. I hear of models for a 
production of Snow - White in Parrish’s Cornish studio. Mean- 
while we must read, in the program of A Kiss for Cinderella, 
Mr. Hewlett’s acknowledgement that his most effective back- 
ground is adapted from one of Parrish’s pi¢tures. And in the 
last aét of Sheldon’s Zhe Garden of Paradise Urban transferred 
to the stage one of Parrish’s covers for the ‘“‘Ladies Home Jour- 
nal,” with the result that what we call a new era in the staging 
of musical comedy began. But Parrish himself is still without 
the theatre. Given a stage, adequately equipped and with a 
flexible lighting system, and I would set Kent designing Zhe 
Tempest, Guerin Aida or Cesar and Cleopatra, Parrish The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Dulac The Magic Flute, McCarter Rheingold, 
and using half a dozen more who had never staged plays before, 
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provide an amazingly beautiful series of produétions. 






Such a sea- 


son might not produce the synthesis for which the devotees of the 
new theatre are waiting, but its visions would provide the most 
fertile soil in which a “newer” art of the theatre might grow. 


II 


Once within the theatre the artist's first battle is with the great 
American god—-Grey. The constant prejudice he will have to 
overcome is the antipathy of audiences and attors to color. 
For on the stage it is still a dogma that a background must be 
dark or grey in order to stay back—a theory which in painting 
is always discredited and is applied only in such art schools as 
Julian’s, into which the ambient light of day never enters. Paint- 
ing has after a century struggled free of the omnipotence of 


brown. 


The scene designer will have to struggle with the omnipo- 
tence of grey. A generation ago the way to make a portrait 
head “‘live’’ was to pick out the high-lights, particularly on the 
forehead, in a taffy-like mixture of ochre and white—this was 
light—and place the whole against a syrupy mixture of brown. 
This was shadow. Cezanne, Van Gogh and Renoir have taught 
us otherwise. And just as light in painting is no longer a subtle 


or sentimental spotlight, the light of the stage must 
harmonious welding of color masses. 


achieve the 


The outcry comes, “But you can’t see the a¢tor.’”’ I reply 
that the adtor is always visible. Any moving body is more con- 


spicuous than the body against which it moves. 


A monk in 


grey against the flaming walls of the Grand Cafion would pre- 


sent an excellent target for any artillery officer. 


The most 


deliberate attempt to disguise moving objects— camouflage —- 
succeeds so long as a gun or a man stands still. But no system 
of color-spotting will render invisible a ship on the sea or a can- 
non moving across a hill. It is true that a spot of yellow the 
size of a button will be conspicuous on a sheet of grey card- 
board. And it is on this principle that most designing for the 
modern stage is based—color in the a¢tor’s costumes, and sub- 


dued backgrounds. But it is also true that a spot 


of yellow is 


even more conspicuous on a purple cardboard—a psychological 
law proven by countless posters as well as by half a century of 
impressionism. The scene of Overtones was based on the cos- 


tumes Mrs. Holley had chosen for the four women: 


vivid green 


for two, purple for the others. I made the walls of the room 
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with black velvet, the windows hung with orange silk. Nothing 
could have been more brilliant than this background, but the 
four women detached themselves completely and dominated the 
scene. They were, if anything, too visible. If Moors and Arabs 
can greet or stab each other against the vivid house-fronts of 
their Mediterranean towns, why cannot the aétors of a Biblical | 
farce such as 7he Sisters of Susannah be seen against the orange 
walls I set for them, in Locker’s costumes of emerald, turquoise 
and amethyst? In 7he Magical City Miss Mower stood robed 
in jonquil yellow in a room hung with purple burlap; through 
the window showed a silhouette of skyscrapers in a peacock 
sky. Would she have dominated the scene more completely 
had the walls been grey, and the furniture not blue with yel- 
low cushions, but a somber mahogony brown, upholstered " 





discreet lilac? 

As a nation we are unaccustomed to use our eyes. A spot o 
color distraéts most of us, as a glass of wine befuddles a teeto- 
taller, and for the next half hour we are unable to concentrate 
upon anything. On every steamer there are a goodly number 
who cannot look at the Bay of Naples except through smoked 
glasses. And in every audience a majority expects the designer 
to provide smoked glasses for them. 

In deference to them, and from a false sense of chivalry to the 
play itself, has arisen the doétrine of the playwright’s necessary 
humility. Jones has expressed this most pi¢turesquely in an in- 
terview attributed to him: “I give this present form of stage- 
craft one more year to live—for one more year we will have Art 
Nouveau with us, striding across our backgrounds— distracting 
our gaze from the a¢tors, and murdering thought. . . . For one 
more year orange and green hoops of gold and wigs of crimson 
will stagger zigzagging to reportorial bliss. For one more year 
these over-accentuated and inanimate obje¢ts will scream across 
the footlights and then ’" One might retort: “For a few 
more years blank walls and towering draperies on which trickle 
blue or amber light will seem the only fitting background for 
poetry; for a few more years spewing floods of yellow from 
search-lights on a thousand figures prancing by night in a sta- 
dium will seem the acme of a beautiful festival—and then.” It 
is a damning commentary on our plays if so many of them seem 
to require the discreet twilight of an invalid’s room with the 
blinds drawn. Our thought in the theatre is not very vital if it 
so easily takes to cover at the sight of ornament, like a white 
rabbit scenting a hound. I long for plays in which we shall hear 
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the baying of the hounds of spring or the hounds of heaven, and 
which will vibrate in dramatic unity with red and crimson, orange 
and gold. 

Above all I crave the advent of drama vigorous enough to 
demand all the splendor, the color and the sensuous joy of which 
the modern palette is capable. The day must come when the 
scene designer need be no more concerned about distracting us 
from the play than the artisans who painted the jubilant win- 
dows of Chartres were fearful of distra¢ting worshippers from the 
mysteries of high mass. Any ritual that has ever fundamentally 
answered the cravings of a group, has always accepted sumptu- 
ous and brilliant adornment. The screens of the temples of 
Japan are brilliant with silver and gold, the mosques of India and 
Persia begemmed with tiles. The Greeks gilded their Olympian 
Zeus and painted the metopes of the Parthenon. If aéting ever 
becomes the ritual which Craig dreams, it will evolve its back- 
ground of pomp and pageantry even in its most tragic moments. 

The two most intensely tragic performances of Greek plays I 
have ever witnessed were in the brilliant sunlight of the open air. 
At the Harvard Stadium, in the Agamemnon of AEschylus, spears 
and helmets flashed, and the red scarfs of the heralds flamed in 
the happy radiance of a June day. But the wail of Cassandra 
was, none the less, infinitely terrible. At the New York Sta- 
dium, during Barker's presentation of Zhe Trojan Women, the 
lament of Hecuba evoked pity and terror, although she did not 
stand in the gloom of drapery and a dark portal. 

So I would welcome modern painters to the theatre, hoping 
that they will bring with them not only the dusk of Appia and 
the moon of Craig, but also the sun. 


ae 
A Note About Lee Simonson 


By Hiram Kerry Moperwety 


NEVER mind where Lee Simonson was born. I think it was in 
New York, about thirty years ago, and I am sure it was at the 
conventional early age. The value of a biographical note such 
as this lies only in suggesting the influences which mingled in the 
artist’s soul to produce his art. Who's Who, regarded merely 
as a collection of names and dates, has no other purpose, I 
suspect, than to feed the vanity of those listed in its pages. But 
read for the cumulative connotations of its abrupt words and 















Model by Lee Simonson for The Sisters of Su- 
sannah, The walls are orange, almost coral; 
the lattice in the pavilion is purple and gold; 
the palms are black against a dense blue sky. 
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terse abbreviations, I find it eloquent, just as Ruskin found 
Lycidas eloquent when he supplied the lineage of its groping 
vocabulary. 

“A.B. Harvard,” for instance, signifies that the subject spent 
the formative years of his mind in an atmosphere of faded liber- 
alism like that which produced the factory system and the Boer 
War in England, and the Colorado coal strike and the anti-trust 
law here. This liberalism produces either a gentlemanly con- 
tentment with the best of all possible worlds, or else a deep re- 
sentment, a bigotry indeed, which seeks violently to force the 
truth on all who will listen. Simonson in Harvard became the 
bigot. Literally, he saw red, where Cambridge preferred to see 
a pervading Whistlerian twilight. For he became interested in 
what was vaguely known among undergraduates as ‘modern 
art,” and made splendid copy out of it for the college maga- 
zines. He remained for years a tradition in Cambridge, ‘the 
best writer of English Harvard had had in ten years.” 

Now art as copy was admirable to the collegiate mind, but art 
for itself was heresy. When it was understood that Simonson 
had gone to Europe to become a painter (and a “modern” at 
that) it seemed merely that another good writer had gone wrong. 
But, as a matter of fact, Cambridge had made him so hungry for 
vivid sensations that he could assimilate the routine of his craft 
three times as quickly and surely as the mere conscientious 
pupil. In Paris he was a sort of free-lance student, working at 
Julian’s until the gloom of the place got on his nerves. After 
that he went wherever he could find something that he seemed 
to need. He received the stimulation of radical theories in 
France, the love of powerful color in Italy, and the appreciation 
of clean craftsmanship in Germany. But always it was the strong 
perfumes that lured him. For “copy” for his canvases he went 
not to cloudy Brittany, but to the south. He fed on the rocks 
of Corsica and drank the luminous air of the Midi. He accus- 
tomed his optical nerves to nature’s most powerful colors. 

Then he came to America, to the atmosphere of indifferent 
respectability which Harvard has fostered so successfully as to 
become “America’s most representative university.”” He im- 
mediately felt, and felt painfully, what he talks about in the ac- 
companying article—the feebleness of the American optical 
nerve. For the time being, this American atmosphere swallows 
him in its monotonous tolerance. The Washington Square 
Players, having courage and vision, were hospitable to him. 
But the established commercial theatre, having neither, was and 
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is still timid about him. Though he is one of the ablest stage 
decorators in America, a man whose work is so vivid and per- 
sonal that in a continental country he would promptly be 
snapped up for uses of the theatre, he is for a time likely to be 
better known to the readers of THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE than 
to the readers of the Strauss Theatre Programmes, Inc. The 
American stage, in spite of all its elaborate Urbanism, is still 
afraid of frank lyricism of color. 

I am stressing Simonson’s color brilliance not because it is 
the most important quality of his work, but merely because it is 
the most obvious. As a matter of fact, it was not color so much 
as a certain highly personal grotesquerie of design that was most 
notable in his early settings for the Washington Square Players 
in the spring of 1915. It was the sturdy pasteboard clouds of 
Love of One's Neighbor, the quaintly stodgy back-drops and pro- 
scenium decorations of Zhe Red Cloak, the deliciously self-con- 
scious pictures of Pierre Patelin, which seemed to mark him as 
the most original of all that surprising group of artists who 
worked at the Bandbox in the first two seasons of the Players. 
His color, though noisy and unashamed, was frankly orthodox. 
His spacing and proportioning were wholly agreeable and 
familiar. But his play of fancy, his feeling for burlesque, were 
qualities of his own, for which I cannot quite think of any par- 
allel in ali modern scene designing. 

Yet it is not fair to tag him with the word “burlesque.” In 
The Magical City he produced a modern set of rare beauty, per- 
fectly adapted to its realistic business, and quite free from any 
touch of idiosyncrasy. Again, certain of the scenes for The 
Sea Gull revealed an easy familiarity with the spirit of realistic 
tragedy. His Sganarelle scene was a picture quite as effective 
in its use of “period motives” as any of our artists could have 
designed. And his drawings submitted at the request of the 
Metropolitan Opera House directors for the projected /phigenia 
in Tauris showed a feeling for operatic amplitude and boldness 
that free him from any charge of preciousness. Yet the bril- 
liantly colored setting for Zhe Sisters of Susannah is probably the 
one most memorable to the casual theatregoer. Its prevailing 
red-orange tone wrenched the American optical nerve. To the 
layman it is “pure Simonson.”’ 

The sum of this record shows that Simonson has proved him- 
self a mature and fully equipped artist of the stage, almost equally 
apt at all types of work. Though his particular originality seems 
to lie in the romantic and the burlesque, he would do thoroughly 
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appropriate and craftsmanlike work on any assignment that 
might be given to him. Where many amateurs of the stage 
would take issue with him is on his theory as to the status and 
purpose of stage decoration. To him, as he sets forth in his 
article, the setting is simply the background to the action. He 
quite rejects Appia’s feeling that background and action should 
merge ; he is a little scornful of Robert Jones’s contention that 
the setting should be a moving, dramatically motivated thing, 
peculiarly of the theatre, and sharply distinguished in method 
and purpose from ordinary backgrounds. He says flatly that if 
the artist is a good decorator he will be a good stage decorator. 
The controversy is one of the permanent quarrels of the new 
stagecraft, and no doubt will be fought out lustily in future is- 
sues of THEATRE ARTS MaGazine. I should like to observe 
merely that Simonson’s contention flows from the very center of 
zsthetic feeling. To him art is a background to life. It isa 
very deliberate and highly refined selection. Nature is neither 
beautiful nor ugly; it merely contains the elements of beauty, 
which the artist must select and dispose in beautiful forms. 
Simonson’s art is a clear-cut thing, having little in common with 
that modern tendency which seeks to make painting like music, 
“ absolute,’”’ and communicable only in its own terms; or like 
dancing, dynamic and living in its own implied motion. Simon- 
son’s pictures are pictures, however bizarre, and they are meant to 
stay put. Now, whether a stage setting should stay put through- 
out a long and varying action, is a question for the Bolsheviki and 
the Mensheviki of the theatre to fight out for themselves. 

But you know just where to find Simonson. His art is an 
abstraction from reality, a selection and intensification, a per- 
manent “‘arrangement”’ devised with much sweat of the brow, 
independent of the drama of life, and hence independent of, 
though appropriate to, the life of the drama on the theatre stage. 
It is no lack of a “sense of the theatre’ which impels him to 
keep implied motion out of his settings. It is his whole feeling 
for beauty, and for life and the theatre as materials of beauty. 
In that, not in his lively color sense, you have the real Simonson. 

He will soon, I hope, be working in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which he could fill with splendid operatic stage pictures. 
He will, I believe, be discovered by the Broadway theatre, 
whereupon Broadway managers will ask, ‘‘Why have we not 
heard of this young man before?’’ If he is not, if the American 
theatre with truly Cantabrigian liberalism can find no place for 
him, he will at least be in distinguished company. 











Realistic Drama and the Experimental 
Theatre 


By Wa rer Paicnarp Eaton 


THERE is, it seems to me, speaking as one long trained to con- 
sider the stage diversely enough to serve the public as a dramatic 
critic, a decided danger in the “new stage-craft,”’ particularly as 
it is manifesting itself in America. I do not mean there is any 
danger of injury to our present stage; the new stage-craft, so far 
as it has reached our professional theatre, has been a distinétly 
beneficent influence, and it should be a source of pride to its 
champions that so widely popular a play as A Successful Calam- 
ity owed no little of its appeal to the perhaps unconsciously felt 
charm of its simplified settings and its pictorial rhythm. 

But there is danger that the new stage-craft will not help our 
drama as much as it should, by the failure of its pra¢titioners 
sufficiently to sympathize with a type of drama which does not 
give them wide scope for the imaginative, the pictorial, in stage 
settings and effeéts. This type of drama, of course, is the so- 
called realistic, by which I rather mean the intellectual, the 
drama which takes representatives of daily life, and uses them to 
present problems of our contemporary society. That this is a 
legitimate and important type of drama no one can deny; that it 
is a type but feebly and (in spite of shoddy imitations) but infre- 
quently written in America, I think careful consideration will 
show. Therefore it follows that the pioneer theatres, the experi- 
ments, the free stages, owe our stage a debt of leadership here, 
no less than in the reform of stage-craft, if they are truly to carry 
us forward along the whole front. 

And, it seems to me, in their preoccupation with the reform 


of stage-craft, they are a little by way of forgetting the unscenic, 


perhaps pedestrian, but pretty essential drama of American 
problems or American people. 

I have no doubt that this is natural. In the first place, the 
leaders of the new stage-craft, in spite of the fact that they are 
men-of-the-theatre, are most often men of the pictorial theatre ; 
they are “artists,” in the restri¢ted popular sense. Even Gor- 
don Craig, I take it, has an essentially pictorial mind; he thinks 
in pictures rather than words. It is only human that such men 
turn most enthusiastically to such plays as kindle their imagina- 
tions on the most sensitive side, where they can most effectively 
and joyously create. In the second place, these men found our 
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stage comparatively overrun with plays purporting to be real- 
istic, and on the whole about as good in quality as there seemed 
any immediate prospect of achieving; while, on the other hand, 
the production of these plays, and of all other plays, was capable 
of great and immediate improvement. In the one case, there 
was at best only a chance for slow development; in the other, 
opportunity for immediate betterment, even for revolution. And 
what young dreamer can (or should) refuse revolution! 

I understand the slogan of the revolutionists, ‘The Theatre 
for the Theatre’s Sake,’’ to mean that in the playhouse we are 
not to look for anything extraneous to those peculiar pleasures 
which only the theatre can give. But I am an old enough man 
to remember many dramatic fashions, to have seen many styles 
of entertainment wax and wane, and I know that the sight of 
James A. Herne feeding squash pie to a child in Shore Acres is 
a peculiar pleasure which only the theatre can give; that the 
sound and sight of Julia Marlowe reciting 


" 


“ She never told her love... . 


is a peculiar pleasure which only the theatre can give ; that a set- 
ting by Sam Hume affords a sensation unique to the theatre; that 
the trial scene from /ustice cannot deliver its message except 
across the footlights ; that the peculiar thrill we old chaps once ex- 
perienced at 7he Second Mrs. Tanqueray can only be recaptured 
by the stage performance of some other play as socially reveal- 
ing to a new age; that the truth of Clyde Fitch’s surface detail 
belonged to the playhouse, and was shown to us by living 
players. 

In other words, ‘‘ The Theatre for the Theatre’s Sake” should 
mean, to be quite logical, that it is the right of any dramatist to 
create, and any manager to produce, whatever is effective in the 
playhouse, and there give to the public a satisfaétion or emotion 
more vivid than can be achieved elsewhere. The theatre has 
been, and is, variously used for the aétor’s sake, for the profiteer- 
ing manager's sake, for the Great Majority’s sake. To be used 
for its own sake, it seems to me, means to be so conduéted that 
actors and pictures and public may all be properly proportioned 
parts of a Play, each funétioning at its highest efficiency and 
economy ; but not at all that there shall be any restri¢tions 
whatever on the type of play, so long as the play, whatever its 
kind, comes to life upon the boards. If it means that only a 
certain type of play is suitable for the theatre, then I, for one, 
part with it; and so will the public. 
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The experimental theatre in America is making definite head- 
way in the reform of stage-craft. Already, for instance, Arthur 
Hopkins, with the indispensable aid of Robert Jones, has out- 
moded Belasco—no mean achievement when you consider how 
long ‘‘the Wizard” had been digging in. But how much prog- 
ress has the experimental theatre made in developing a sense 
of style in American dramatists, or teaching its public to look for 
intelleétual solidity in the work of their native writers? We are 
a self-conscious world now, and the time has passed when art — 
any art—can completely ignore the praétical problems of men 
and women and hold its place as a vital factor in life. Indeed, 
one of the surest ways for the experimental theatre to win ac- 
ceptance of, and confidence in, its imaginative representations is 
by the solid truth and force and contemporary vitality of its real- 
istic representations. No builder can be trusted with a cathedral 
who cannot erect a house. 

Most of our so-called realistic plays in the commercial theatre 
are sentimental twaddle or melodramatic farce. They do not 
belong to the little company of dramas which the experimental 
theatre can afford to know. But it will not do, it seems to me, 
for the experimental theatre to fly too exclusively to the arms of 
Dunsany, or even to think that a finer, firmer foreign realism can 
ever take the place of a native produét. We must give the best 
of our native writers a chance to write their best, not only pic- 
torially, fantastically, imaginatively, but in a serious social vein. 

That is why, in spite of their mistakes, their gropings, their 
errors of taste, it seems to me the Washington Square Players 
have come through so well. “Serious” to them, to be sure, 
generally means ironic or satiric; but that is no fault, or, if it is, 
a pleasant one. At any rate, they have not lost sight of the fact 
that ‘the peculiar pleasures of the theatre”’ are, for the mass of 


people, wide in scope, and bound to include the dramas of con- 
temporary society. They make it their task to see that such 
dramas are worthy the intelligence. This is a task no experi- 
mental theatre can afford to negleét, or it will miss conneétion 
with the soul of its community; and, after all, if that is missed, 
all is missed. 
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The Dance 


By Isapora Duncan 


Tue Greeks in all their painting, sculpture, architecture, litera- 
ture, dance and tragedy evolved their movements from the move- 
ment of nature, as we see expressed in all representations of the 
Greek gods, who, being no other than the manifestations of 
natural forces, are presented in a pose expressing the concentra- 
tion and evolution of these forces. This is why the art of the 
Greeks is not a national or characteristic art, but has been, and 
will be, the art of all humanity for all time. 

The school of the ballet of to-day, vainly striving against the 
natural laws of gravitation or the natural will of the individual, 
and working in discord, in its form and movement, with the form 
and movement of nature, produces a sterile movement which 
gives no birth to future movements, but dies as it is made. 

The expression of the modern school of ballet—wherein each 
action is an end, and no movement, pose, or rhythm is succes- 
sive, or can be made to evolve succeeding action—-is an expres- 
sion of degeneration, of living death. All the movements of our 
modern ballet school are sterile movements, because they are 
unnatural ; their purpose is to create the delusion that the law of 
gravitation does not exist for them. 

The primary or fundamental movements of the new school of 
the dance must have within them the seeds from which will 
evolve all other movements, each in turn to give birth to others 
in unending sequence of still higher and greater expressions, 
thoughts and ideas. 

This may seem a question of little importance, a question of 
differing opinions on the ballet and the new dance. But it is a 
great question. It is not only a question of true art, it is a ques- 
tion of race, of the development of the female sex to beauty and 
health, of the return to#the original strength and to natural 
movements of woman’s body. It is a question of development 
of perfect mothers and the birth of healthy and beautiful chil- 
dren. The dancing school of the future is to develop and to 
show the ideal form of woman. It will be, as it were, a museum 
of the living beauty of the period. 

Man’s first conception of beauty is gained from the form and 
symmetry of the human body. The new school of the dance 
should be that movement which is in harmony with, and which 
will develop, the highest form of the human body. 
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I intend to work for this dance of the future. I do not know 
whether I have the necessary qualities. I may have neither 
genius nor talent, nor temperament, but I know that I have a 
will; and will and energy are sometimes greater than either 
genius or temperament. 

To express what is the most moral, healthful and beautiful 
in life—this is the mission of a dancer, and to this I dedicate 


my life. 
De 


Note on the Isadora Duncan Dancers 


ONCE in a term of years one may experience a totally new enjoyment of art, 
may come upon a revelation of beauty so perfect that it is beyond any possi- 
bility of critical questioning. Something of this feeling of having discovered 
a loveliness that had been hidden before, of having added a new and rare 
experience to the finer pleasures of life, followed upon my attendance at a 
performance of the Isadora Duncan Dancers in November. 

In a New York newspaper, hidden by “more important” dramatic an- 
nouncements, I found a note that Isadora Duncan’s pupils were offering a 
series of matinée performances at the Liberty Theatre, in conjunction with 
George Barrere’s Little Symphony Orchestra. The group of dancers con- 
sists of the six girls whom Isadora Duncan took as children thirteen years 
ago, and with whom she has studied, worked and danced in all the interven- 
ing years. 

When one sees them dance one knows that these girls have been trained 
neither in the artificial and over-conventionalized technique of modern ballet 
“schools,” nor in the hasty methods and modes of the current “esthetic 
dancing” cult. Their bodies have been developed to a sculturesque loveli- 
ness ; and their individual artistic gifts have been broadened, deepened and 
made expressive by constant contact with the genius of Isadora Duncan. In 
the work of at least three of them the flowering of art already seems perfect. 
Their offering is so clearly authentic, so rare and so true to the finer percep- 
tions of beauty, that they demand praise without criticism. And one of 
them — the one named Anna —can be placed without hestitation among the 
three or four greatest living dancers. 

No one can say certainly whether theirs is Greek dancing. But certainly 
it has the freedom of Greek sculpture, the Greek feeling for the beauty that 
is to be attained not in elaboration, but in surprising and expressing nature 
at the characteristic lovely moment. Here there are no feats of skill, agility or 
complicated artifice ; only the rhythms of life caught and made articulate by 
the flowing beauty of the human body in motion. It is the perfect combina- 
tion of plastic and lyric art. 

New York will have further opportunity to see the dancers, and then they 
will go on tour in the Western and Eastern states. The reception accorded 
them by the public may well prove a test of American culture. Unless the 
Isadora Duncan Dancers are recognized as the joy-giving, beauty-creating 
artists they are, we must bow before the charge that art in its rarer and more 
spiritual forms is beyond our national capacity for appreciation. s. C. 





One of the pupils of Isadora Duncan 


(Photograph by Arnold Genthe.) 








Photograph of Isadora Duncan by Arnold 
Genthe. This picture suggests the remark- 
able sculpturesque beauty to be seen in the 
dancing of Isadora Duncan and her pupils. 





Experimental: A Review of Plays Produced 
by the Washington Square Players 


By JoserHine A. Meyer 


WHEN we are young and ideals belong to the future, where their 
details are blurred and they appear en masse, it is comparatively 
easy to march swiftly and surely toward them. The obstacles 
we encounter on the way serve only to ennoble our goal and 
make it seem the more worth while attaining. We have no time 
to doubt, for life never seems so short to us as when we are 
young. And of course, we are happy because an absorbing faith 
simplifies existence. But when we have come abreast our am- 
bitions, when we can reach out and touch our ideals, and hold 
them aloft in our hands, it is difficult to keep on walking ahead 
without losing our balance. At such times we either stand still 
or look for further light in the distance to guide us anew. Even 
as we grasp our ideals they harden, solidify and die. They be- 
come at best a cult, and we who hold fast to them and worship 
them find ourselves the bigoted priests of a religion we have 
outgrown. Herein lies the danger of being successful and 
growing up. 

When the Washington Square Players first planned a little 
uncommercial theatre of experiment, their concrete need of a 
building and a patient, sympathetic audience made these seem 
to be the limit of their desire. If they looked beyond, it was to 
feel that once equipped with these essentials, the material to ex- 
periment with would present itself. They were sure they had 
only to start something. 

After three successful seasons, they are entering upon their 
fourth with their theatre and their audiences accomplished faéts, 
and their belief in the existence of undiscovered talent (if not 
undiscovered genius) fully vindicated. In other words, they 
have realized their ambitions and caught up with their ideals. 
Can they go on? 

A theatre like that of the Washington Square Players must 
grow, even though it must not grow up. It must attempt and 
invent; it must evolve, encourage and create. It must never 
really reach maturity, for that implies completion. It must 
strain forward to new achievements without pausing to luxuriate 
in the past nor even to hope too fondly for a successful future. 
It must continually leave the trail it has beaten clear, to seek 
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new ways, sometimes blind and always hazardous. As most of 
the pleasures of the cultured, to whom a theatre of this sort must 
appeal for support, is discovering in the new some affinity to the 
old, the typical is usually the popular. The rubber stamp is no- 
toriously the royal road to fame in all classes. But the Players 
dare not stoop to the delicious safety of becoming a fad. They 
may grow big with gratified pride in hearing new ideas in stage 
settings referred to as ‘Washington Square Player stuff,” or at 
having plays spoken of as “your kind of thing.’’ These are 
tokens of arrival. But they cannot overlook the fa¢t that arrival 
is arrestation unless they depart anew. That is why they often 
puzzle and annoy the conventional radical. They do not aim 
for the novel and the unexpected. They are seeking for some- 
thing, the quest of which takes them through novel and unex- 
pected places. 

About the only thing the patrons of the Washington Square 
Players can count on is their sincere effort to produce to the best 
of their ability those plays they deem most worthy. The past 
has proven that they can make mistakes in judgment. Many 
worthy plays are not “good theatre,” and the truth on the other side 
of the Pyrenees, which proved to be the lie on this, is no better 
illustrated than in Roberto Bracco’s Night of Snow, that remark- 
able study of self-pity, so poignant to the Italian understanding, 
and so dull to the American that it failed even to be offensive. 

There are certain universal elemental themes which are the 
backbone of all theatrical successes. These are love, in all its 
changes, sexual, parental, patriotic, idealistic, social, religious 
and sacrificial; money—producing the business, crook, pov- 
erty, and riches plays; and death, including murder, revenge, 
fear and thriller plots. Propagation, the means of livelihood and 
the mysterious end of life are naturally enough the basic ideas 
of every story told by man, and the plots built directly on these 
arouse the strongest interest and cause the keenest emotional 
reaction. The more abstraét and theoretical the treatment of 
these themes the more they are apt to lose in what is known as 
“human appeal.’ A purely intellectual play may read well, but 
it doesn’t ‘‘take.”” A play that gives an audience the oppor- 
tunity to sob in concert like 7he Music Master may run for 
years. Ibsen was always careful to wrap his scientific theories 
in moving situations and in truth; it is upon the conjunétion of 
these forces that we may hope to build the perfeéct play. 

Meantime human appeal has been cheapened by exploitation. 
A sagging plot can be jacked up by Mother, who steps in to 
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straighten up an affair of the heart or of the police, and to 
command dutiful applause from an audience, a large percentage 
of which snubs its own mother consistently at home. Mother 
stuff is safe play; so is patriotism just now, and of course, self- 
sacrifice. For this reason intelligent criticism is apt to under- 
estimate the real value of emotional appeal. The Washington 
Square Players are fully alive to its importance, and they are 
aware that the best play would be incomplete without it. But 
their endeavor is to play upon this note with reserve and dignity. 

Sometimes the reserve has been too manifest, as in Fire and 
Water, a charming play on the essentially sentimental theme of 
the brotherhood of man, but treated so subtly and so carefully un- 
derstated that its gentle quality failed to register at all. Bushido, 
one of the finest and most successful things the Players have ever 
done, was based on loyalty and self-sacrifice. The beauty and 
restraint with which it was presented ennobled it so that it is 
difficult indeed to trace its relationship to the maudlin jingoism 
that passes for patriotism in the average war play to-day. 

Interior is nothing more nor less than a symphony on death. 
Its audiences find it unforgettable and its impressiveness doubt- 
less is due to the faét that it works upon their feelings as well as 
upon their zsthetic sense. Zhe Magical City, which was an ex- 
periment in modern verse on a modern topic, was another play 
of emotion enhanced by a poetic, rather than a realistic produc- 
tion, and the subdued glamor of its set. It was interesting as 
the investiture of a newspaper scandal with romance and loveli- 
ness. /n April seems on the surface a play of this class treated 
realistically, but in this case the realism was accented to bring 
out the theme, which, none the less, was missed by the major- 
ity—the coldly intelleétual theory of the ugly uselessness of 
self-sacrifice. One of the biggest surprises to the Players them- 
selves was C/ul/dren, which in reading seemed merely a sympa- 
thetic and ttearsstghted psychological study of the Negro, but 
which, when aéted, got over as the most harrowing bit of melo- 
drama they ever did. 

This drama of fundamental emotion might be called the drama 
of instin¢ét as opposed to the drama of theory, the play with a 
special intelle¢tual idea. The latter is far more difficult to do 
well. It was not long ago that every play was necessarily based 
upon sexual relationship, and the pills of criticism of life apart 
from sex had to be thickly coated with this “love interest’’ to be 
swallowed at all. The Washington Square Players, following the 
lead of their predecessors abroad, have used the one-aét play to 
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slip over ideas swiftly and painlessly —or at least, swiftly. Zhe 
Clod, though clothed in all the appurtenances of melodrama, 
had a theme so rationalistic, and so far removed from emotional- 
ism, that the bald statement of it comes as a shock to those who 
have been thrilled by the performance. The theory that patri- 
otism is, in its last analysis, self-interest, would be rejeéted as 
revolting materialism, were it less well-primed with stirring inci- 
dent and did it not gratify our instinctive, primitive desire for 
revenge for the maltreatment of the weak. 77ifes was another 
play with an idea primed with emotionalism, this time the spirit 
of loyalty among women. 

The Poor Fool, perhaps the finest all-round production of the 
Players, lost out with its audiences because the intelleétuality of 
its theme, and the unpleasantness of its message, were not well 
glossed over. Its incisive diatribe against the dead grey blas- 
phemy of Puritanism was so powerful that it was almost under- 
stood, and after seeing it, comfortable people went home uneasy. 
Two Blind Beggars and One Less Blind failed to get its whim- 
sically satiric message across partly because of the gruesome 
effectiveness of its production, which made it seem chiefly pic- 
turesque, and even more because the final stage dire¢tion, the 
burning of the disputed dollar unknown to any of the charaéters 
on the stage, needed the close-up of the movies, to be apparent 
to the audience. 

The Players have wasted no time in realizing the opportunity 
offered by comedy for the carrying of ideas—that vehicle used 
with such success by Shaw. Fugenically Speaking and Another 
Way Out laughed their way across the footlights, as did Plots 
and Playwrights, which won the heart of the very people who 
make possible the long run of just such plays as it satirizes. 7he 
Miracle of Saint Anthony was a curious combination of cynicism 
and sentiment. The quaint pathos and powerful simplicity of 
the Saint’s figure blots out the impression of the blindness of 
hypocrisy which is the basic idea of the play. Overtones was a 
triumph of novelty rather than idea. If its theme, which is uni- 
versal to the point of being trite, had been stated “straight,”’ it 
is doubtful if its success would have been so sure. Helena’s 
Husband, one of their most brilliant comedy hits, was on the 
theme of the bored husband and the empty-headed doll-wife. 
Apart from its witty lines, in spite of its farcical treatment, it 
owed its success to its amazing plausibility and the skill with 
which its characters, the dead figures of ancient history, were 
made to live and breathe. 
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The eminently successful revival of Ghosts by the Players last 
spring —when for the first time Ibsen was known to draw ca- 
pacity houses near Broadway — was important in that it showed 
that the Players have become the accepted sponsors of foreign 
intelle€tual drama. It was, in truth, difficult at one time for the 
Players to keep from flooding their programs with the work 
of foreigners, because the countries abroad where the little, in- 
dependent theatre was already established, offered a fund of 
excellent plays of all lengths with which our own authors were 
unprepared to compete. 

Of course the regular commercial theatres in America have 
been importing plays from Europe ever since the Pilgrim Fathers 
let them, and we have had samples from all nations before the 
Washington Square Players were thought of. But the commer- 
cial theatre felt the need of adaptation, which often robbed the 
play of all its charaéter. The Players dared to try out the possi- 
bility of pure translation because they could do it in one-aé& doses. 
They gradually accustomed their patrons to new view-points 
from distant territories. A/truism, by Karl Ettlinger, was un- 
derstood and appreciated last year far better than Andreyev’s 
superior play on the same theme, Love of One's Neighbor, which 
had been produced in the Players’ first year. Of course some 
allowance must be made for the increased skill and comprehen- 
sion of the organization in its third year. But it is hard to think 
of an audience with no training at all in a Maeterlinckian drama, 
sitting patiently through Zhe Death of Tintagiles, even though 
it was produced with ever so much artistic ingenuity. One never 
can tell how far the success of Ghosts was due to the faét that 
many found it simplicity itself after the dazzling elusiveness of 
Tchekhov’s Zhe Sea Gull, presented the year before. 

Due partly to the example set by foreign plays they have pro- 
duced, and partly to the important fact that their theatre is the 
gateway to fame if not to richcs, the Players find with each suc- 
cessive year an increase in the number and an improvement in 
the quality of American plays submitted to them. Three years 
ago a one-act play had to shock or thrill, or else was relegated to 
drawing-room produétion by members of dramatic clubs and 
literary circles. 

At first the Players were deluged with plays technically known 
as “Princess stuff,”,—risky comedies and fiendish little melo- 
dramas. Though these still percolate to them, they are for the 
most part replaced by the play with a purpose. The first play 
the Players ever produced, Licensed, was a play of this type. It 
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defeated itself by having several purposes and letting them get 
crossed. One of the many ideas in it alone would have made 
it a great play ; all of them together kept it from being a play at 
all, though it contained a situation of infinite dramatic possibili- 
ties. Not very many plays suffer from this over-richness, and. 
most of them are so weak in plot that one idea smothers them. 
It is difficult for an enthusiast to realize that his message is not 
as neceasary to his play as his play is to his message. An in- 
diétment of the cruelty and stupidity of most prison systems 
needs something besides sincerity and statistics to make the 
author produce a play like Justice. 

It is not unusual for rejeéted authors of propagandist plays to 
declare that a theatre has no business to that title when it turns 
down a play that contains ideas. He is not far from the indig- 
nant playwright who reviled the Players for not proving them- 
selves an uncommercial theatre by producing his play which was 
bound to be a financial failure. But this outburst of purposeful 
plays is salutary. Playwrights are waking to the faét that there 
is a market for thoughts which the demand for sure-fire bromid- 
ioms crowded out in popular play-houses. And the public, by 
patronizing that market, is enlarging it. Already plays of ideas, 
unconventionally written, are growing longer than one aét, and 
are making their way in the world. The Washington Square 
Players are beginning to see the results of their sowing in the 
stray seeds that have fallen in the gardens of their neighbors. 

This is perhaps the greatest token of their triumph. Their 
work is to begin things. Let aétors and playwrights and artists 
graduate from their midst. Let them always seek out new 
workers and new work. Leaving behind them all they have 
already done, let them push on to new adventures. They may 
meet disaster, but they cannot really fail while they keep their 
spirit of experiment alive. 




























Our Changing Theatre Architecture.—As ex- 
imples of the tendency toward simplification in ‘*‘insur- 
gent’’ theatre architecture, we present herewith four 
pictures of recently designed little theatres. It should be 
noted that in all there is a definite attempt to eliminate the 
sort of over-ornamentation that is common in ninety-nine 
out of every hundred American playhouses; that boxes 
have been discarded; and that decorative effe&t is obtained 
through structural line rather than applied ornament. The 
photograph above shows the auditorium of the Artists Guild 
Theatre at Saint Louis. (Laurence Ewald, Archite&.) 





The auditorium of the Artists Guild Theatre as seen 
from the stage, showing the balcony. The rear half 
of the main floor can be tilted by an ingenious lifting 
device, thus giving the spectators a clear view over 
the heads of those in front. The room is also used 
as an exhibition gallery, when theatre productions 
are not being held. (Laurence Ewald, Architect.) 
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Newest Tendencies in the Paris Theatre 
By Huntry Carrer 


Eprtor’s Note.—This is the third article on the wartime theatres 
of Europe written for THEATRE “ARTs MAGAzine by Huntly Car- 
ter, the leading progressive critic in England. One appeared in our 
August issue and one was lost in transit—a sacrifice to the subma- 
rine or the censor. In the letter accompanying the present article 
Huntly Carter wrote: “I ought to tell you that working in London 
is exceedingly unpleasant just now. wing to daily air raids it is 
impossible to concentrate on serious problems. I welcome an early 
return to France.” 


I FIND that there are so many tendencies, theatrical and zsthetic, 
in Paris, even at wartime, that I could easily fill a fat volume de- 
scribing them. I do not mean to say that the conventionalized, 
commercialized, over- and undersized theatres are overflowing 
with the milk of human genius. They are not. If they over- 
flow at all it is with skim milk. For the most part, they are as 
dull and as stupid as the commercial wit and ingenuity of man 
can make them. That is their great ambition, so to speak. And 
that is why, in the words of a London profiteering manager who 
has just returned from Paris, ‘the theatres are all doing excel- 
lent business, and he has been able to secure quite a number of 
plays which are suited to the English taste.” Are the plays as 
bad as that? Perhaps the truth is that nothing can be too bad 
for the public at wartime, and the theatrical syndicatist knows it. 
That most of the theatres in Paris are disposed to offer bad 
fare, ought not to be allowed to obscure the faét that the Na- 
tional Theatres are, as I said in an earlier article, doing a great 
deal to keep the bestends up. They are providing a very choice 
selection of old masterpieces, which, however, they are present- 
ing in a thoroughly immoral manner. Let me say that I use 
the term immoral in Oscar Wilde’s sense, as sheer ugliness. 
Perhaps it is not altogether correét to say that the acting and 
speech in the National Theatres are completely ugly. Inthe 
days of peace, and while there were more aétors to go round, it 
was possible to witness aéting touching the high-water mark of 
the Comédie Frangaise. But nowadays it is different, and if one 
desires to witness the extravagantly paid doings of France’s 
prominent professionals—among them Réjane, Guitry, LeBargy, 
Bernhardt, and Mounet-Sully—one must run round to the picture- 
palaces, of which, by the way, there are so many in Paris that the 
boulevards seem to be lined with nothing else. Indeed, picture- 
palaces are as plentiful in Paris as gin-palaces are in London. 
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It is only occasionally that speech and a¢tion in the National 
Theatres contrive to disassociate thernselves from the rhetorical 
manner and noise of ancient actors who were brought up on the 
real old French traditions. But lest anyone should complain 
that this means the acting is not on an exact level with ugliness, 
let me hasten to add that the scenery and properties do their 
best to preserve the level. In the absence of scene-shifters and 
property-men, who, no doubt, are elsewhere serving their Presi- 
dent and country, they dump themselves on the stage in a man- 
ner that suggests they regard the theatre business as a sort of 
wartime frolic. Thus the setting of a play, say a Moliére comedy, 
acquires an individuality of its own for which it is difficult to 
find an appropriate label. I think that in America it would be 
called ‘post-Belasco.’ 

Not to be unjust to the National Theatres, I suppose I ought 
to say that this sad state of affairs is due to the war. Of course 
the war has much to answer for. On the other hand, it has one 
or two things to its credit. For one thing, it provoked a big 
charity matinée at the Opera House which had a novelty worth 
coming to Paris to see. Imagine the fourth aét of Racine’s 
Phédre decorated in the latest fashion (including a decomposed 
background) by Léon Bakst. And imagine Ida Rubinstein, the 
famous dancer, in Sarah Bernhardt’'s star part, and giving ita 
motional interpretation never dreamed of in Sarah’s emotional 
histrionics. To persons who have arrived at a conception of 
drama as an absolute value, this treatment of Racine’s master- 
piece will offer a very pretty verification of the hypothesis that 
drama expresses itself first of all and with greatest intensity in 
dance movement. That is what I found the treatment. 

Here, then, were two encouraging tendencies in the commer- 
cial theatre which I hope to see developed in the uncommercial 
theatre. The one was the interpretation of a significant charac- 
ter by a dancer. The other was the use of line and color largely 
evolved by the aétion. I shall probably be questioned if I say 
that the only movement to be tolerated on the stage is the dance 
movement, expressed by gesture, line, color and sound ; and the 
only line, color and sound to be used are those evoked by the 
movement and absolutely necessary to raise it to the maximum 
intensity. , 

Or, I might put it this way: In my opinion a¢ting comes first 
as an instrument of dramatic expression. Acting should make 
itself felt by the process of obliteration. That is to say, it should 
obliterate everything on the stage—actor, scenery, accessories— 
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till only the effect experienced by the author remains. When it 
is not sufficiently intense, as nowadays often is the case, when it 
is unable to operate alone, it should call in the aid of certain ob- 
literating objects and agents, such as line or color —especially 
color-lighting. 

There is, I conceive, a maximum intensity of acting, of, say, 
one hundred degrees. Aéting which falls below this intensity 
needs to be supplemented ; otherwise the speétator is robbed of 
his full effe&t. By full effect I mean one that converts the spec- 
tator for the time being, not into the actor or the producer, but 
into the author. Most produétions have the effeét of making 
me aware of the theatre and its crudities, whereas what I want 
is to be carried out of the theatre into that world which meta- 
physicians are accustomed to call Reality. I am not going to 
explain here how this effect is to be obtained. Some day I shall 
write a book about it. Meanwhile I will try to circulate the 
truth that the theatre stands for one thing, and one thing only. 
That thing is effec?. Therefore the men of the theatre should 
make it a rule to take care of the dramatic effeét, and the drama 
will take care of itself. 

There are just two other instances of the crawling theatre so 
far forgetting its unworthiness as to admit revolutionary tenden- 
cies. If I call M. Poiret’s scenery and dresses for Rip’s revue 
at the Michael Theatre revolutionary, I admit that I pay the de- 
signer a handsome compliment. As some of us know, M. Poiret 
is a poet in the sartorial line. He is the Poiret of Parnassus, so 
to speak. Perhaps at this very moment he is not living up to 
the dressmaking ideal, for the war has diverted public attention 
from clothes to interiors—of more sorts than one. M. Poiret, 
who by the way has “gone for a soldier,” tells me that the com- 
fortable class in Paris is seeking relief from the gloom of the war 
in richly decorated rooms, and this leads him to prophesy a big 
time in store for stimulating color when the war chooses to end. 
Besides designing interiors he is organizing extremist pi¢ture- 
shows and publishing art summaries. * 

Before the war M. Poiret dressed Paris in sumptuary modes. 
At times he discovered an ambition to perform a like office for 
the stage. But the fact that he has again turned his attention 





*His latest publication, A/manach des lettres et des arts (Martine, 83 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré), with its illustrations, edited by M. Raoul Dufv, and 
text edited by M. André Mary, is as choice as the perfume “ Nuit de Chine” 
which it advertises. 
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in the latter direétion need not trouble us. For, except that his 
“‘scenery’’ serves to refleét the color fashions and to encourage 
a feeling of harmony of color, it does not help the theatre in the 
least. And the faét that M. Poiret builds up his stage pictures 
on a basis of values and a total rejection of light, need not de- 
tain us. We—that is, the theatrical aristocracy of intelligence— 
I hope, have long deserted the narrow method of building up 
figures in front of a looking-glass for the broad one of encourag- 
ing them to unfold and thus clothe themselves naturally. The 
great thing in the theatre is to let figures grow their own raiment 
and decorations, just as the great thing in putting people on the 
land is to grant them facilities for growing their own buffaloes 
and eggs. 

Implicit in this unfolding is a new synthesis of individual and 
environment, which, according to evidence, is afoot. M. Picasso 
is certainly taking part in direéting its early steps, and so every- 
body soon will be, I trust. I suppose someone will ask: ‘What 
is this new synthesis? What is Picasso’s particular contribution 
to it?’”’ I think the easiest way to answer the question is to 
indicate the stages in the birth, growth and development of 
Parade. This was the new Russian ballet which M. de Diaghi- 
lew and his gifted colleagues presented at the Chatelet Theatre. 
The effeét on conventional Paris was worse than the war. Paris 
was so alarmed that it was undecided whether to laugh or cry; 
so it did both. 

This means that Parade is the latest thing, in point of moder- 
nity, that the Russian ballet has to offer its patrons. Likewise 
its authors—there are four of them, MM. Jean Cocteau, Erik 
Satie, Pablo Picasso, and Léonide Massine —are as modern as 
authors can be who have just emerged from a storehouse of ex- 
tremist facts on poetry, music, painting, drama and dance. Of 
course, to anyone who is as modern as the authors, this ballet has 
nothing startling at all. On the other hand, it has a synthesis, 
which some of us have been waiting to welcome. Aétually 
Parade grew out of its collaborators as logically as his plays grew 
out of Shakespeare. That is to say, it is a development of an 
effeét experienced by one mind working in harmony with other 
minds. The cause was a movement; so was the effect. The new 
synthesis may therefore be defined as a union of: movements de- 
signed to produce one enlightening movement. Thus its aim is 
to synthesize motion in symbols born of motional experience. 
Perhaps my meaning will be clearer if I say that the old syn- 
thesis was a union of qualities designed to produce a sensation. 
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To quote Sheldon Cheney, ‘“‘by a synthesis of color, movement 
and sound, by a harmonious mingling of simple but beautiful 
setting, colored lighting, sinuous movement, and music or poetic 
words, they would quicken the faculties to a purely sensuous 
enjoyment.” Here the aim is to synthesize motion in symbols 
born of zsthetic experience. 

Let me trace the course of the Parade synthesis. The first 
movement begins with Jean Cocteau, the poet, who hears Erik 
Satie, the musician, play one of his own compositions, Morceaux 
en forme de poire. The movement is a serious one, is dimly asso- 
ciated with the occult meaning of three circus figures. The next 
movement comes from Erik Satie. So add an element of fan- 
tasy and a new simultaneous motive. The figures while parad- 
ing in front of the circus are to express the entertainment inside 
in such a manner as to deceive the public into believing they are 
witnessing the entertainment itself. The synthesis of illuminat- 
ing movement is to be reached in the combined unsuccessful 
endeavor of all the paraders, including the circus managers, to 
induce the public to enter. It would exhibit individuals un- 
folding under the compulsion of inner necessity and outer sur- 
roundings. 

The third or esthetic movement of the “simultaneity’’ comes 
from Picasso, who proceeds to mold the movements handed to 
him into plastic abstractions. His materials are three circus 
figures — Chinaman, acrobat and American girl—and two man- 
agers conceived of as voices. These are to be so expressed as 
to synthesize the circus entertainment and the psychological 
faéts of the figures themselves. So out of the materials he ob- 
tains: (1) synthetic forms; (2) movement by means of these 
forms. In such ways he introduced four elements in a new way 
to the stage : (1) non-representation ; (2) intensification ; (3) move- 
ment ; (4) motional abstraction. Thus the two voices represent- 
ing the managers are converted into two figures expressing a 
synthesis of the objeéts and elements producing the voices, with 
a result recalling the well-known Picasso “‘portraits.”” They are 
indeed Greek figures masked from head to foot in the modern 
manner. Movement is got by contrast. To the masked figures 
Picasso opposes some conventional circus figures, and sets the 
whole vibrating by force of thrust and opposition. 

The fourth movement is added by Léonide Massine, the chor- 
eographer, who is impelled by the unconventionality of Picasso's 
synthetic figures to invent speaking gestures and movements. 
As the managers have lost their voices, so to speak, they must 
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be made to scrape a meaning with their feet. In such ways, 
then, all the movements are designed to come together in a sim- 
ple mass-movement, as city buildings fall together under the 
synthetic touch of twilight. 

The general impression I received from the performance of 
Parade was that of a synthetic movement illuminating passions, 
emotions, desires, habits, sentiments, etc., of a number of figures, 
and initiating us into the truth of their vulgar greed and exces- 
sive vanity. The main defeét I noticed was that Picasso’s con- 
ception was esthetic, not dramatic. Though there was a move- 
ment with unfolding tendencies, the masks on the figures did 
change to denote the psychological changes which the figures 
themselves underwent. They should and could do so by the 
use of properly arranged lighting, such as that used for the well- 
known disappearing background. 

The French critics made the mistake of referring to Parade 
as “cubist.”’ But the truth is, there was not a cube in it, neither 
a cube root nor a cubist author. Certainly neither Jean Cocteau 
nor Erik Satie is cubist. Erik Satie, like Maurice Ravel, is a 
gifted interpreter of the /anéatsiste spirit in modern French 
music. That is how Leigh Henry aptly describes them in the 
only Free Review, namely 7he £goist, which England is privi- 
leged to possess at this unhappy moment. The proper descrip- 
tion for Parade is ‘‘ simultaneity.”’ 

There is a great possibility of the ideas in Parade being de- 
veloped after the war. Indeed, I think I am correét in saying 
that they are being developed during the war. Anyhow, there 
are some striking resemblances to be traced between Parade 
and a produétion which followed it some weeks later at the little 
Montmarte Theatre, in the rue de l’Orient. I admit that Zes 
Mamelles de Tirésias, as it was called by its distinguished author, 
Guillaume Apollinaire, had a character of its own, which I be- 
lieve the term “sur-réaliste’’ is intended to describe, and yet 
some of us were stirred by its simultaniety and abstraét symbol- 
ism. And there were members of the audience —which I fancy 
included every variety of Paris extremist— who asserted it was 
cubism, and false cubism at that. Let this be as it may, the 
only criticism I have to offer is that the affair was not together. 
The story or thesis was one thing, the scenery and costumes 
another. 

The first was a plea for the true issue in France, namely 
fecundity. The second were plastic abstractions of certain emo- 
tions. By means of contrasts, abstract color, form and line, the 

















Study of synthetic figurc, by Gino Severini. 
(See explanatory note on page 43.) 





Study of synthetic scene, by Gino Severini 
(See note on opposite page. ) 
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setting produced effects differing from those produced by the 
dialogue. For example, some amazing effeéts were got by the 
use of such a device as a scene at Zanzibar, constructed of strips 
of paper with odds and ends of paper stuck on them, the whole 
costing, according to the decorator, M. Férat, seven francs. 
Then there was an ambulating kiosk similarly constructed, and 
an orchestra, consisting of one colored man seated up-stage, 
manipulating some queer instruments, including an accordion 
and a revolver. By this orchestra and other means an interpre- 
tation was given of the very clever music by Madame Germaine 
Albert-Birot. 

But to do justice to the produétion requires an article and 
special illustrations, which I hope may be forthcoming later. 


NoTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS: A word should be added in 
explanation of the two illustrations. The two studies by M. 
Gino Severini, the Futurist leader, are intended to take the 
place of illustrations which I expected to receive from Picasso, 
who is now in Spain, and which will doubtless come sooner or 
later. Meanwhile Severini’s illustrations will serve to indicate 
certain principles applied to Parade, The painter is content to 
call his present development neo-cubism, although it includes 
simultaneity —that is, the instantaneous expression of many con- 
secutive movements and displacement of objeéts. I think he 
does so largely to distinguish it from false cubism, praéticed by 
certain painters in Paris. At the same time he associates it 
with a new tendency in art, poetry and literature, to which he 
applies Remy de Gourmont’s term réalisme idétste. 

I have not space to describe the full meaning and application 
of the term. Anyone who wants to know all about it should 
read Severini’s two illuminating articles in the Mercure de France 
for February 1916, and June 1917. It seems that Remy de 
Gourmont declares there are two idealisms, obje¢tive and ab- 
straét. The former aims to symbolize the world in symbols, 
born of realistic or objective ideas. This may be said to be the 
aim of neo-cubism or neo-futurism. Formerly futurism set itself 
the problem how instantaneously to express a number of station- 
ary objects thrown against and distorted by a moving objeét — 
for instance, a tramcar moving past a row of buildings. Neo- 
futurism is occupied with the problem how to extraét and ex- 
press the universal idea or truth-symbol underlying the collec- 
tion of objects. It is this problem which is being introduced to 
the theatre. 
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The Théatre du Vieux Colombier in America 


JACQUES CopPEAU has transferred his 7héatre du Vieux Colombier from 
Paris to New York without concession to Broadway ideals of stage art. The 
auditorium of the Garrick Theatre has been reconstructed and redecorated 
in radically and beautifully simple fashion ; the stage has been cleared of its 
painted backdrops, cut borders and tawdry flats, and equipped with a simple 
permanent plastic set, supplemented by screens, hangings and necessary 
properties ; and the acting has been purged of the worst excesses of artifici- 
ality which characterized the French Theatre here last season. 

The new theatre opened in November with a production of Moliére’s Les 
Fourberies de Scapin, together with a sort of impromptu review by the staff 
of the new playhouse. A week later a bill of one-act plays was produced, 
including Becque’s Za Navette, Prosper Merimée’s La Carrosse du Saint 
Sacrement, and Moliére’s La Jalousie du Barbouillé. \f one were seriously 
to criticize Copeau’s project this early, it would be in regard to the quality of 
the plays chosen, and not with his way of presenting them. One might have 
expected that on the two programs, with four plays shown, there would be 
something more lastingly worth while than these light comedies and farces. 
But we note from the prospectus that the productions so far given are in- 
dicative of only one side of the proposed work of the theatre—and so we 
reserve judgment. 

In staging, Copeau’s work is so much more sensible and illusion-creating 
than the average that generous praise is due him as a matter of course. The 
acting, despite occasional reversions to the French trick of frankly playing 
to the audience (particularly in Za Vavette),is pleasing and spontaneous. 
It is, moreover, good company acting rather than good star acting. The 
settings are unobtrusive but satisfy the eye ; and in the case of Za Carrosse 
du Saint Sacrement the background, made up of the permanent skeleton 
scene and simple grill-work and hangings, offered a notably attractive stage 
picture. But occasionally the director carries to extremes his plan of sup- 
pressing or eliminating scenery, as when the sprinkler system and naked 
construction off-stage are allowed to intrude on one’s consciousness of the 
play’s background. 

In stage management, in achieving a pervading tone or distinctive method 
of production, Copeau was unusually successful with Za /alousie du Bar- 
bouillé. He rushed this through, with the players at high key throughout, 
and established a mood of spirited burlesque which carried along the rather 
crude farce triumphantly. In the other plays there was a smoothness of 
staging, a quietness and ease of management, which was gratifying to eye 
and ear. 

On the whole, the 7Aéatre du Vieux Colombier has established itself in 
our midst modestly and with pleasing offerings sincerely set forth. It has 
shown itself as pursuing the best ideals of the new theatre: less artificial, 
no-star acting; tasteful but inconspicuous settings; and the making of 
rounded-out, evenly-balanced productions distinguished by “atmosphere” 
rather than virtuosity or “punch.” If it has not as yet attained those ideals 
in their finest form, we prefer to remember that this is but the initiation of 
the project. We await further productions with enthusiastic interest. 
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Plays for Little Theatres 
By SrerHen ALLARD 
( Continued from the August issue) 


InN THIS continuation of the list of plays specially suited for little 
theatre production, a second group of one-act plays is described, 
with notes telling where the texts, whether published or in manu- 
script, can be obtained, and from whom acting rights can be 
secured. Most of these plays have already been tried out suc- 
cessfully in the little theatres of this country. 


14. The Tents of the Arabs,by Lord Dunsany. This is the most poetic of 
all the Dunsany plays. Itis not dramatic in the sense of presenting tense 
action; but when the full beauty of the poetry is brought out in the speak- 
ing, the production brings to the stage a sort of loveliness too long lost 
therefrom. There is opportunity in the staging for beautiful costuming and 
beautiful setting. The text will be found in Plays of Gods and Men, pub- 
lished by John W. Luce and Company, Boston. Acting rights can be ob- 
tained from Lord Dunsany, Castle Dunsany, County Meath, Ireland. 


15. Zhe Stronger, by August Strindberg. This very brief play is one of 
the novelties of realistic drama, there being only one speaking part. The 
dramatic story, more or less unpleasant, is suggested rather than acted, and 
the effectiveness of the whole thing depends upon the skill of the two players. 
The text is in the second series of Strindberg’s plays, published by Scrib- 
ner’s. For acting rights application should be made to Alice Kauser, 1402 
Broadway, New York. 


16. The Neighbors, by Zona Gale. This homely little study of small-town 
life is one of the most frequently played one-act plays by an American writer. 
It is leisurely, if not thin, so far as dramatic action goes. But there is sufficient 
interest in the amusing dialogue and tenderness of feeling to carry the produc- 
tion. The text can be found in Wisconsin Plays, published by B. W. Huebsch. 
Acting rights can be secured from the author at Portage, Wisconsin. 


17. A Sunny Morning, by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. Trans- 
lation by Lucretia Xavier Floyd. This bright little duologue between one- 
time lovers, now grown old, is a comedy of an older type, but so gracefully 
written that the soliloquies and asides seem to add to the quaint charm. An 
artificial, somewhat sentimental bit, which requires subtle acting to make it 
seem plausible, but an appealing thing of its kind. Manuscript and acting 
rights can be obtained from the Society of Hispanic Authors, Room 62, 20 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


18. The Queen's Enemies, by Lord Dunsany, is less beautiful than the 
best of the poetic plays by this author, but it leads up skillfully to a powerful 
dramatic moment. There are few plays in which the method of production 
counts for so much ; and unless a theatre has ana ctress particularly suited 
to the exacting réle of the queen, and a producer competent to meet the ar- 
tistic and technical demands of the staging, it would be folly to attempt the 
play. But in exceptional hands it may be made exceptionally effective on the 
stage. The text appears in Plays of Gods and Men, published by John W. 
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Luce and Company, Boston. Application for producing rights should be made 
to the Neighborhood Playhouse, 466 Grand Street, New York City. 


19. The Twelve-Pound Look, by J. M. Barrie. This serious, ironic play, 
although not in the usual “ Barrie vein,” is deservedly a favorite with little 
theatre groups. It is well-written and compact, and it pokes fun at the 
humorless, self-satisfied English man of affairs, even while hinting at tragedy. 
Published in Hai/f Hours (Scribner’s, New York). Production rights can be 
obtained from Charles Frohman, Inc., Empire Theatre, New York. 


20. The Hour-Glass, by William Butler Yeats, is a modern morality of 
unusual beauty. It is somewhat undramatic, so that its production is worth 
while only when the full loveliness of the spoken words is brought out. The 
text can be found in the several editions of Yeats’ plays. Production rights 
can be obtained from Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City. 


21. Pawns, by Percival Wilde. Any little theatre courageous enough to 
attempt a play showing up the irony and injustice of war will find this tragedy 
of peasant life exceedingly effective. It is a sincere study of the effect of 
war on people who do not and cannot understand why men should want to” 
murder one another. But it is perhaps too unprejudiced and true for pro- 
duction at present. Published in Zhe Unseen Host and Other War Plays. 
For production rights the author should be addressed in care of the publish- 
ers, Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston. 


22. The Dear Departed, by Stanley Houghton. This is a sure-fire farce- 
comedy, and is almost too ephemeral and artificial for inclusion in any list of 
plays for serious theatres. But the element of satire, aimed at current hypoc- 
risies of family life, lends a certain value to the piece. It is a satisfactory 
“ filler”— but nothing more. The text can be found in Five One-Act Plays, 
by Stanley Houghton; published by Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, 
New York City. Acting rights can be obtained from the publisher. 


23. The /ntruder, by Maurice Maeterlinck, is one of the finest examples 
of “the static drama,” and has been produced successfully in many little 
theatres. The problem is the creation of a mood or atmosphere, rather than 
the unfolding of an action. With skillful staging and sympathetic acting the 
production may be a masterpiece — but the play should never be attempted by 
any but an experienced company. The text can be found, well translated, in 
several editions of Maeterlinck’s collected plays. Producing rights can be ob- 
tained from the American Play Company, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 


24. The King’s Threshold, by William Butler Yeats. This poetic drama 
is particularly suited for those little theatres which desire to restore poetry to 
the stage. It might well have been written to be the dedicatory piece of such 
a theatre. The play may be staged with unusual pictorial effect, and it de- 
mands poetic speaking of the verse. The text may be found in several edi- 
tions of Yeats” plays. Acting rights can be obtained from Samuel French, 
28 West 38th Street, New York City. 


25. Ltterature, by Arthur Schnitzler. Like most of Schnitzler’s plays, 
this is a variation on the triangle theme. It is sophisticated, amusing, at 
times brilliant. As usual in Schnitzler’s work, there is a certain amount of 
underlying cynicism, and not a little urge to deep thinking under the casual 
dialogue and situations. Never a play for Sunday-school theatres, and only 
worth while for others when the actors can relish the peculiarly subtle quality 
of Schnitzler’s dialogue and thought. The text may be found in Comedies of 
Words, translated by Pierre Loving. Acting rights may be obtained from 
the publishers, Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 


( To be continued ) 
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Editorial Comment 


Ir cannot be repeated too often that the first problem to 
be met in restoring the American theatre to a dignified 
Problem place concerns the so-called road-towns, and not the enter- 
tainment offered to New York audiences. Thirty years ago such cities as 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Boston had independent produc- 
ing theatres of which they could be proud. These theatres served their com- 
munities with plays, acting and staging that rivalled the best to be seen in 
New York playhouses. And each had individuality of its own. 

Then came the syndicate, organizing its circuit, and stifling independent 
competition. The entire country became a dramatic waste, except as a group 
of New York managers saw fit to feed favored theatres with plays bearing 
the Broadway stamp of approval. Cities like San Francisco and Boston, 
once famous as producing centers, became mere stopping-points on the 
commercial dramatic routes. 

It is not surprising that the theatre trust had its way at first. American 
communities take rather less interest in art than in any other commodity of 
life, and they surrendered their theatres to the system just as easily as they 
surrendered their public utilities to a different sort of monopolizing’profiteer. 
The surprising thing is that they have stood for the condition so long with- 
out a struggle. If, as the managers once claimed, a monopoly can be the 
means of offering plays with better actors and staging than these cities could 
afford independently, the argument has lost all force in these days of second 
companies and curtailed travelling equipment. It is time for a change. 

A primary aim of every progressive must be the early establishment of 
independent producing theatres, concerned primarily with art rather than 
profits, in every American city. Some people discern most hope in rescuing 
the stock theatres from their faults of hasty production and cheap imitation 
of commercial standards— and we grant that such experiments as George 
Foster Platt’s season at Milwaukee lend plausibility to the idea. Others 
would build art theatres and put them in charge of enlightened Broadway 
producers like Arthur Hopkins and Winthrop Ames— which is an admirable 
short cut to the ideal, if one could find the theatres and then persuade these 
gentlemen to forsake their Broadway interests for experiment with art. 

For our part, with human nature and probability in mind, we are far more 
optimistic about the coming of art theatres built on the foundations now be- 
ing laid by a score of native little theatre groups. We believe that most can 
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be done for the movement by aiding the little theatres to professionalize 
themselves ; by encouraging such between-class projects as the Greenwich 
Village Theatre and the Chicago Little Theatre (which must become art 
theatres, or revert to amateurishness—or fail entirely) ; and finally by put- 
ting larger subsidized playhouses into the hands of such graduates of the lit- 
tle theatre movement as Maurice Browne and Sam Hume — men experienced 
enough to handle professional companies, and broad enough to retain the 
amateur spirit and the artist’s standpoint while building with all the sureness 
and smoothness of the professional stage. As these projects and these men 
grow, the American theatre comes measurably nearer the independent ideal. 
@a. 
Pr ali THE withdrawal! of German works from the repertory of the 
ovincialism Metropolitan Opera House, the debarring of Kreisler from 
Pittsburgh and other “art centers,” the storm raised about the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra— these are new signs that American culture is still only a 
veneer, that with us art is only a side-dish. The attitude of the directors of 
the Opera is contrary to the spirit of democracy. It is both narrow-minded 
and provincial. At best it isa sign of subservience to mob-prejudice ; at 
worst it is an indication that our art destinies are in the hands of men of 
narrow prejudices and shallow understanding. 

Art is fortunately above all questions of nationality and patriotism—a 
steady flame not to be pressed this way or that by chance winds of partisan- 
ship—and ultimately the judgment will not be changed by wars, dynasties 
or popular emotion. But the agencies of art, the machinery by which it is 
made intelligible to communties, have proved inadequate in the test of clear- 
sightedness and disinterestedness. We are deprived of certain of the world’s 
masterpieces ; our children are to be brought up in ignorance of a language 
which opens a treasure-house of literature. Art is distorted, is molded into 
such shape as will help bolster up one side of a political question. 

Our opposition to that against which America is ostensibly fighting—Ger- 
man autocracy —is probably more deep-rooted and more bitter than that of 
nine-tenths of the patriots who are out to drive everything German from our 
midst. But we oppose all efforts to confound a country’s art with the chance 
form of its government. German theatre architecture and German methods 
of staging happen to be the best in the world to-day. We should feel that 
we were betraying the intelligent members of our audience, and the whole 
movement for which we stand, if we suppressed any of the material about 
the German theatres which we have been collecting for several years. While 
thus doing our small part to give the German people such credit as they may 
deserve —they have enough to their discredit, God knows—we shall con- 
tinue to decry every such spectacular bit of provincialism as that afforded at 
America’s leading opera house. Only when we become broad enough to en- 
joy art on its merits, can we hope to become a nation in which spiritual val- 
ues will transcend material ones. 


.. Upto the end of last season St. Louis’ contribution to- 
Art in St. Louis ward the development of a progressive theatre movement 
had been a generous lesson in how not to do things. An analysis of the 
mistakes there, based on full knowledge— we have even heard the “ Woof! 
Woof!” story—may be serviceable in helping other beginning groups to 
avoid certain dangers. In the first place, the producing company was made 
up largely of paid actors taken from the commercial theatre, under the direc- 
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tion of an amateur director. It should be self-evident that the sort of pro- 
fessional actor whom a beginning group can afford to pay will be less profi- 
cient than the best class of amateur to be found in any large city. And to 
place a company of professionals under untrained directors is sheer madness. 
In the second place, the organized artists and art-lovers of the community, 
who owned a theatre of their own, gave up control of their stage to an out- 
side group, thus dividing responsibility. 

A recent visit to St. Louis showed that the progressives had profited by 
their mistakes, The status of director and actors had been reversed. The 
best available artist-director, a professional worker in the new theatre, had 
been secured, and he was building up a company of unpaid—but by no 
means inexperienced—actors. The Artists Guild had regained control of 
its attractive playhouse, assuming management of the “season.” The system 
now in effect approaches that which has proved most successful among 
European art theatres: a controlling group of artists, art-lovers and enlight- 
ened patrons, determining the general policy, and choosing the director; a 
professional artist-director to whom is delegated control of all elements con- 
cerned in the staging of plays— who will conceive the mood or tempo of the 
production, select and train the actors, and work with his own chosen de- 
signers of setting and costume ; and finally a group of actors working coép- 
eratively and on equal terms, and under experienced direction. With this 
tried method of organization, the Artists Guild Theatre seems likely to 
achieve a season which will place it among the three or four most successful 
ventures of the sort in this country. 

But there is a bigger constructive lesson to be learned from the situation 
in St. Louis. The producing theatre happens to be a project of the Artists 
Guild. The city has many other art organizations, to encourage painters, 
sculptors, musicians and others. But over and above all these, there is the 
Art League, a wider organization—and unique, so far as we know. This 
League is a sort of mothering association, aiding all the smaller groups by 
money and support, buying pictures for the art museum, encouraging the 
city-planners, bringing lecturers from distant art centers, publishing a bi- 
monthly record of all the arts, and generally codrdinating the work of all 
agencies for artistic production and betterment in the city. 

The potentialities of such an organization are beyond calculation. Last 
year the budget of $13,000 was spent in such a way that every art felt new 
impetus. Among the League’s activities was a dramatic competition which 
brought forth a remarkable amount of promising local experiment in play- 
writing. In this competition we see one more sign that the theatre is regain- 
ing its one-time oe place beside painting, music, sculpture and archi- 
tecture ; that it is being recognized as an institution worthy of community 
fostering. But aside from this special interest which we find in the effect 
upon the theatre, we believe that the St. Louis plan is worthy of study by 
every art-loving community. What little energy we Americans give to the 
arts should not be dissipated through scattered effort. Such an association 
as the Art League means coéperation and coérdination. 

Art needs a mother— with a purse —in every city. 


Ca. 
: THE removal of this magazine’s office to New York 
Why We Are Moving was inevitable. As the center of the progressive as 
well as the conservative theatre, that is the only logical place for us to be, 
and the change from such a comparatively isolated place as Detroit was long 
ago foreseen. But our departure was unexpectedly hastened. 
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The Society of Arts and Crafts withdrew support because certain of its offi- 
cers took exception to a note on German theatre architecture which appeaed in 
our August issue. So many similar breaks have been recorded in this country, 
since the declaration of war, and futilely discussed, that we need give only 
brief space to parading the merits of one side of the case or the other. 

For our part, we had decided long ago that an art magazine was not the 
place for discussion of war or peace questions except as they affect art—a 
decision by which we shall abide. But if some chance reflection of the edi- 
tor’s political views does creep in, as may have happened, any sort of retrac- 
tion is out of the question. And we hold ourselves free to say what we 
believe about the art of any nation, whether enemy or ally. 

On its side, the Society of Arts and Crafts felt that this sort of editorial 
freedom was inconsistent with the responsibility assumed by the Society in 
fostering the publication. It accepted the report of the Chairman of its 
Theatre Committee to the effect that our August issue was objectionable, 
and it withdrew the support it had arranged to give to the magazine during 
the coming year. 

The statement dictated for the newspapers by the Theatre Committee 
Chairman, explaining the break, is so illuminating that we cannot resist quo- 
tation. The first sentence reads: “/ am not a bigot.” The closing sentences 
read: “But there are some things which I do not discuss. I cannot discuss 
them — I would not know how. One of them is my country.” 

For our part we cannot reconcile these statements. We believe that there 
is no subject, be it religion or art or one’s country, which should be made im- 
mune from the searching light of thought and reason. To our way of think- 
ing, such immunity breeds bigotry, dry rot—and autocracy. To accept a 
subsidy which would bind us to such a limitation is impossible. 

The incident is closed. We shall miss the pleasant association we have 
enjoyed at Detroit. But as we see the richness of the field in New York, we 
have no regrets. We shall endeavor to makea bigger and better magazine, and 


to express the truth as we see it. ° 
2a. 


AS THIS issue was going to press, we received a formal notice of the dis- 
banding of the Chicago Little Theatre company. The announcement reads 
in part as follows: “Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Browne beg to announce the 
closing of the Chicago Little Theatre. They take this step in consequence, 
first, of the failure of approximately sixty per cent of the subscribers to the 
endowment fund and members of the association combined, to meet their 
pledges and pay their dues for the current season... . . The books of the 
association have been audited, and are now open to members and subscribers 
for their inspection ; the auditor’s statement is enclosed, together with .. . . 
a pro-rata refund on their payments. Mr. and Mrs. Browne extend their 
sincere gratitude to those friends who have loyally supported their unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish an art theatre in Chicago.” 

With this dignified announcement there closes the most important chapter 
yet written in the history of the art theatre movement in-this country. Mr. 
and Mrs. Browne will doubtless find opportunity to continue their remarkable 
creative work in other surroundings, and, we trust, without that financial 
handicap which has hampered the Chicago Little Theatre from the start. 
We have faith in their ideals and in their ability to realize them under fair 
conditions, and our best wishes will follow them wherever they may turn to 
take up the work anew. 
























































The ghost scene from Hamiet, as produced by Max 
Reinhardt. An unusual example of the suppres- 
sion of background, and skillful lighting 











Scene from 71/ Eulenspiege/, showing costumes and 
background designed by Robert Edmond Jones. 
(Photograph by White.) 
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By mid-October the critics were well agreed that artisti- 
The Early Season cally this season had started with the sora average for 
in New York many years. By mid-November it was well established as 
the very worst of seasons both artistically and financially. A steady procession 
of plays had crossed the boards. The most distinctive thing about most of 
them was the swiftness of their going. The few that had more merit than 
mere laugh-getting lines and antics, or a Pollyanna sweetness, died within the 
first week or two. Zhe Deluge, the best serious play of the early season, was 
one of the shortest-lived. Lawrence Langner’s The Family Exit, while not 
remarkable as a whole, stayed long enough to prove that America has a very 
promising new comedy-writer. Faversham’s production of Shaw's Misai- 
liance departed with many a less famous work after a very brief stay. 

When this out-of-town critic reached New York in November there was 
not enough really meritorious drama on Broadway to fill a week’s evenings. 
The four productions running to capacity houses were Polly with a Past,a 
pleasing little pot-boiler by George Middleton and Guy Bolton; Fred Stone 
in a musical entertainment called Jack o’ Latern; the oriental spectacle Chu 
Chin Chow ; and the Dillingham-Ziegfeld girl-show Miss 1977 — clearly not 
a group to attract the recorder of artistic progress in the theatre. 

When in doubt in New York, it is well to go to see the Washington 
Square Players. At least they offer novelty, and they seldom produce a bill 
from which one cannot get some reaction beyond mere idiot laughter. In 
this case they offered the best dramatic fare to be found along Broadway. 
This first bill of the season was made up, as usual, of four one-act plays, and 
the average was notably good, although there was no outstanding feature. 
The first play, Blind Alleys, proved to be merely a technical sour de force, 
emotionally effective at the tense moment, but too clearly constructed to order. 
Fenimore Merrill’s 7ke Avenue is an interesting bit of mixed realism and 
philosophic observation on life. The dialogue is clever and amusing, and 
the ending leaves the audience with a sudden stimulus to thought. Eugene 
O'Neill's /n the Zone is a powerful and entertaining dramatic story —clearly 
better than most things of the sort, because it is written sincerely and with- 
out straining after third-act “effects.” Benavente’s His Widow's Husband 
added its bit of enjoyment to the evening, but had only a sort of rowdy appeal 
where it might have had distinction and a feeling for the subtle values behind 
the dialogue. The scenic studio of the Players is now under the direction of 
Rollo Peters, so that the settings in general show distinct improvement over 
those of last year ; and the setting for His Widow's Husband proved to be 
a rare bit of color and atmosphere. The acting showed less improvement 
than one might hope for. The Players still lack understanding of the poetry 
of speech. In general, the bill and the way it was produced marked a 
successful, but not a brilliant opening of the new season. 

Of the early November offerings in full-length plays the most notable 
proved to be Florence Lincoln’s Bardara, produced by Arthur Hopkins. 
While the dramatic interest was not well sustained, the play had a delicacy 
of feeling and poetic touch in the dialogue which, added to the originality of 
the story, should have saved the production from the storehouse. By way 
of recording other seriously worth-while offerings one must note that Grace 
George has opened her season at the Playhouse, but according to report has 
found only a fairly satisfactory rather than a very good vehicle for her excel- 
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lent acting ; that John Drew is reviving Pinero’s 7ke Gay Lord Quex, and is 
showing how patently artificial such plays are ; and that George Arliss is ap. 
pearing in a vehicle built around the life of Alexander Hamilton—an exhibi- 
tion which reviewers sum up as remarkably good for an historical affair. 

Of novelties, that afforded by Zhe Land of Joy at the Park Theatre is most 
interesting. Here a Spanish-American musical comedy company sets a new 
pace in singing and dancing, with the famous L’Argentina leading. Even the 
stupid thread of story and the vaudeville characters, patently added by an 
unintelligent American manager as concessions to current notions of what 
Broadway wants, fail to hide the appeal of the Spanish portions of the produe- 
tion. The American accretions, the press representative assures us, are being 
removed gradually. We have not yet seen Chu Chin Chow, but it is generally 
reported to be a mammoth spectacle, extravagantly done in the old style. 

Plays patently constructed for amusement purposes only are more numer- 
ous than ever before. Those serving that end most wholesomely and joy- 
ously are: Business Before Pleasure,in which Potash and Perlmutter return 
for a third hilarious adventure; the eugenic farce, Zhe Very /dea; The 
Three Bears and The Pipes of Pan, pleasing and conventional sentimental 
comedies by the constructor of 7he Cinderella Man ; and the dramatization 
of The Masquerader. Among musical plays Maytime is generally noted as 
the best thing of its type that has appeared in many a month. 

At the experimental and progressive playhouses there were varied and in- 
teresting offerings. The Greenwich Village Theatre opened on November 
15th, an event which is noted elsewhere in this column. The Bramhall Play- 
house was reviving Butler Davenport’s sincere study of American life, Keep 
ing Up Appearances, in which his company did some notably good naturalistic 
acting last season. At the Neighborhood Playhouse the Wisconsin Players 
had appeared at the opening of the season, and had gained little sympathy 
from New York critics. In November the Neighborhood Players produced 
Browning's Pippa Passes enjoyably, with Alice Lewisohn doing a remark- 
able bit of acting as Pippa. 

Two or three really good serious plays, all dying young, half a dozen ac- 
ceptable entertainments of the light-weight sort, a pleasing novelty or two, 
satisfactory but not remarkable work at the progressive and experimental 
playhouses — such is the summary of New York’s worst season as reviewed 
in November. And the announcements of forthcoming plays promise but 
two or three possibilities of redeeming the average. S.C, 


> 


,. THE Cincinnati Players, under the direction of Samuel A. 
Cincinnati's Eliot, Jr., opened their Art Theatre season on October 17th, 
Art Theatre when they presented Candida and The Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets in Memorial Hall, a county building with a good auditorium, seating 
650, and a very cramped and inadequate stage. Marie Baer, for three years 
leading lady at the Philadelphia Little Theatre, played Candida, and Edward 
Ballantine, formerly of the Washington Square Players, made a personal hit 
as Marchbanks. 

To take advantage of this the Art Theatre altered its second bill, and gave 
Anatol—The Christmas Present, Keepsakes, An Episode, The Farewell 
Supper, and The Wedding Morning —on November 14th, 15th and 16th, 
starring Mr. Ballantine. The biggest success of the evening, however, was 
Miss Baer as Mimi and as Lona in the last two plays. The sets by Percy 
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Shostac were also very successful, especially that for Keepsakes. The four 
interiors were set one within the other, and the exterior was staged partly 
before the curtain, partly within the smallest interior, an arrangement that 
allowed celerity of shifts even on the painfully confining stage. 

The Art Theatre has about 500 subscribers, at $5 for six productions, and 
has sold over eighty shares of stock at $25 a share, in addition. It pays 
small salaries to half a dozen people. Its policy is conservative, as little 
theatres go; for Cincinnati, or at least that part of Cincinnati which has 
furnished the bulk of its subscribers, does not seem ready for “new-art” 
plays, and the stage does not permit much “new” staging. But the director, 
Mr. S. A. Eliot, Jr., hopes gradually to liberalize the theatre, and to that end 
means to put on in December his adaptation of an old English Miracle, the 
Coventry Pageant of the Shearmen and Tailors, with which he had much 
success at the Indianapolis Little Theatre two years ago. Z. 

Just as we are going to press the report reaches us that Mr. Eliot has 
severed his connection with the Cincinnati Players. The season will be con- 


tinued under other direction. 
> 


5 THE most important dramatic event of the quarter in New 
The Greenwich § vo+« was the opening of the Greenwich Village Theatre. 
Village Theatre Judged by the first production, this new expression of the 
insurgent spirit is likely to take that place which many of us once hoped to 
see the Washington Square Players occupy—an experimental art theatre 
not attempting to compete with the Broadway playhouses. The director, 
Frank Conroy, and several of his assistants were once members of the Wash- 
ington Square staff, and they bring to the new group the same merits of 
freshness of viewpoint, willingness to experiment, and devotion primarily to 
art, which have made the parent organization so much more interesting than 
any other organization in New York. They enjoy, moreover, freedom from 
that excessive rent burden under which the Washington Square Players are 
now laboring ; and their artistic perception is a bit keener, if one may judge 
by current productions. 

The opening bill was well balanced, with a poetic tragedy, a sophisticated 
Schnitzler comedy, and an effective war play offering diversified appeal. 
The Festival of Bacchus, one of Schnitzler’s satiric marital comedies, was of 
most interest, not only for the thoughtful entertainment it afforded, but be- 
cause it showed the new company as masters of quietly effective staging. 
The acting had distinction, particularly in the delivery of the lines ; there was 
evident relish of the subtleties of the underlying thought ; and the stage man- 
agement was handled with an ease quite in tone with the rest of the perform- 
ance. LE fficiency,a war play doubtless produced with an eye to capitalizing 
the present emotional tension of the public, was effective —but more on ac- 
count of its timeliness than for any more lasting virtue. The third play, Robert 
Rogers’ Behind a Watteau Picture,as presented, seemed like a creditable but 
only partially successful attempt to restore poetry to the stage. It was here 
that the director and players betrayed their worst weakness : lack of mastery 
of spoken poetry. But if the poetic essence was lacking —the author was as 
much to blame as the actors — there was at least pictorial and romantic charm. 

While none of the three settings of the program achieved a remarkable 
combination of beauty and appropriateness, all were pleasingly above the 
average ; and John Wenger's scene for Efficiency (despite inadequate light- 
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ing on the first night) proved him an artist to be reckoned with in any align- 
ment of the new stage designers in this country. 

Architecturally the Greenwich Village Theatre is pleasing and adequate, 
but by no means ideal. The stage is better than is usual in little theatres, but 
somewhat cramped. The auditorium is infinitely better than the American 
average in both form and decoration. There are no boxes, and all seats have 
a good view of the stage. The decoration is restrained and chaste, but more 
conventional than necessary. 

With its attractive playhouse, its fortunate independence of commercial 
considerations, and its enlightened direction—and granted reasonable im- 
provement over its initial production— the Greenwich Village group seems 
destined to mark New York’s nearest approach toward art theatre ideals.* 

S. C. 
> 


Chicago’s New A NEw experimental theatre group has been formed in Chi- 
Pla : cago under the name “The Playshop Players.” The mem- 
joe bership has been drawn largely from those who formerly 
made up the Players’ Workshop, and two of the leaders of that organization, 
Elisha and Helen Cook, will direct the new venture. The Little Theatre in 
the Fine Arts Building, made famous by Maurice Browne and his players, 
has been taken over by the Playshop Players, and is now called the Philistine 
Theatre. 7 

The first program, in October, consisted of four plays. The Dead Eyes, 
by H. H. Ewer, was the story of a blind girl who, being made to see by the 
Nazarene, sees for the first time the deformity of her beloved. This part re- 
quired delicate handling, and was appealing and artistically done by Karen 
Nielson Stevenson. Zhe Egg and the Hen, a Hebrew play by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht, had unusual interest in that all the parts 
were taken by Hebrews. The work was done sincerely and with careful at- 
tention to details. The story was the always interesting tragedy of an immi- 
grant child educated above her family. Cadinmed, by Florence Kiper Frank, 
in which Helen Cook took the important réle, portrayed the experiences of 
two divorced persons alone in a log cabin in the woods. Pierrot and the 
War, by Louis Ellsworth Laflin, Jr., seemed the least attractive, possibly 
because the writer was fed up on Pierrot. 

The Philistine Theatre programs are given nightly for two weeks each 
month, and are staged and costumed by the Players themselves. The sin- 
cerity of their work made the first evening very interesting, and we hope to 
see more of their work. DANIEL L. Quirk, JR. 
> 


THE first performance of the widely-heralded National 
The National Red Cross Pageant took place on October sth. The 
Red Cross Pageant event, which marked the dedication of Rosemary Open- 
Air Theatre, on the estate of Roland R. Conklin at Huntington, Long Island, 
proved not only a huge financial and social success, but an artistic triumph 
as well. 

The pageant was in two parts. The first, from the scenario of Joseph 
Lindon Smith, purported to depict some of the significant achievements of 
the Allied Nations. It opened with a Prologue and Dance of Invocation, 
followed by a Flemish, an Italian, an English, a Russian, and a French epi- 
sode, ani was concluded by a spectacular and smoky final entitled Zhe 
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Triumph of War. The second half of the performance consisted of Thomas 
Wood Stevens’ patriotic masque, 7he Drawing of the Sword 

Of the two parts of the performance, the second was by all odds the more 
satisfying. It was not only pictorially attractive throughout, but also dis 
tinctly dramatic. Its message of patriotic appeal was presented in a minner 
at once succinct and beautiful 

Many actors and actresses well known on the American stage appeared 
as the different characters. The Florence Fleming Noyes Dancers were 
seen in several dance episodes, while John Philip Sousa and his new band 
of enlisted men furnished martial music before and after the pageant itself 

The pageant, with almost the same cast as at Huntington, was repeated 
on the evenings of October 25th and 26th in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. The scenic resources of the great playhouse were brought into 
play for this occasion, and did much to accentuate some of the pictorial 
effects. The Drawing of the Sword has also recently been repeated at Car- 
negie Hall and at the Hippodrome, New York RICHARD SILVESTER 

> 
THE Playhouse Group in Cleveland will open its new 
The New Playhouse theatre witha produc tion in December Fo two years 
at Cleveland the company, which is made up of artists, musicians 
and others interested in the theatre arts, and which numbers 125 members, 
has experimented in temporary quarters, giving private performances only 
These have been in marionette and shadowgraph work, as well as the usual 
types of production. The members have worked quietly and long to build 
their project on more permanent foundations than usual, and their playhouse 
when completed promises to be one of the most notable experimental art 
theatres in the country, The new stage will be open to companies playing 
in various languages for the local foreign colonies; and concerts and art 
exhibitions will be provided for. The director of the theatre is Raymond 
O'Neil. >. A. 
al 

THE Community Theatre of Hollywood, California, opened its new play 
house on November sth. The actors and workers in the theatre, while con- 
tributing their services, include many professional players and artists, and 
the group is under the direction of Nelye Dickson, a professional director of 
both experience and artistic taste. The first program was as follows: 7he 
Man on the Kerb by Alfred Sutro, Suppressed Desires by George Cram 
Cook and Susan Glaspell, 7he Sweetmeat Game by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
and Food by William C. de Mille. All reports that have come to us agree that 
the organization has avoided those faults of amateurishness, social snobbery 
and ill-manage:nent, which usually beset the early work of such theatres, and 
that the first production marks the initiation of the most important com- 
munity theatre project so far established in this country. 


TED SHAWN, who earlier in the year established, with Ruth St. Denis, the 
Denishawn Dance Theatre at Los Angeles, recently conducted a “devo- 
tional dance service” at a liberal church in San Francisco. He danced the 
prayer, the sermon, a psalm and a hymn, and the regular pastor explained 
the significance of the dances to the congregation. All reports agree that 
the affair was an interesting experiment in relating the dance and religion — 
old associates too long separated. It seems more likely that the reunion will 
come, however, by bringing more of ritual into the dance, and not by taking 
the dance to the church 








Permanent setting of the Arts and Crafts Theatre 
at Detroit, as arranged for 4 Sunny Morning. (De- 
signed by Sam Hume and Katherine McEwen.) 














At the Little and Experimental Theatres 


The Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, under the direction of Sam 
Hume, opened its second season with the production on November 8th of 
the following one-act plays: A Sunny Morning from the Spanish of A. and 
S. Quintero, Zhe Doorway by Harold Brighouse, The Drums of Oude by 
Austin Strong, and Ve¢tze by George Ade. A production of Snow White 
has been arranged for December, as a special Christmas feature. Five pro- 
ductions of the regular subscription season will be given from January to 
May. Frederic McConnell has been called from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology to take the position of Assistant Director. 


The Players’ Club of San Francisco opened the season at its Little Thea- 
tre by presenting a bill of one-act plays for two weeks, commencing Septem- 
ber 24th. On each program four of the following plays were given: Zhe 
Fallen Star by George Creel, The Tents of the Arabs by Lord Dunsany, 
Big Kate by Charles Nirdlinger, Zhe Farm by Lucine Finch, a pantomime 
entitled Le Pierrot Leger,and The Dragon's Claw by Grant Carpenter. On No- 
vember sth the following three plays were presented. /ust Women by Colin 
C.Clement, Zhe Tragedy of Nan by John Masefield,and 7he Belgian Baby by 
Felton B. Elkins. The Musical Section of the Players‘ Club has announced a 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan's 7he Mikado during December. 


The Little Theatre Society of Indiana gave its first production of the 
season on November 3rd, when Thomas Wood Stevens’ patriotic masque 
The Drawing of the Sword was given on a bill with three revivals from last 
year’s programs: Polly of Pogue's Run by W. O. Bates, Cathleen Ni’? Houl- 
than by W. B. Yeats, and Pierre Patelin. 


The Ypsilanti Players, under direction of D. L. Quirk, Jr., opened the 
season with a production in October of 7rifes by Susan Glaspell, and Food 
by William C. de Mille. On October 14th Sam Hume talked to the members 
at The Players’ Playhouse on “ The Art Theatre.” 


The Chicago Little Theatre company, under direction of Maurice Browne, 
resumed regular productions in November, when it went on tour. After go- 
ing as far West as St. Paul it returned to Chicago and went East as far as 
Detroit, presenting Shaw’s 7he Philanderer and Candida, and Euripides’ 
Medea in Gilbert Murray’s translation. An experimental season was sched- 
uled for Central Music Hall in Chicago, to open November 26th. As we are 
going to press, reports reach us that the Chicago engagement closed at the 
end of the first week, and that the company will disband. 


The Montclair Players opened their season in November, with Clyde 
Fitch’s Zhe Truth, the first production of a full-length play so far attempted 
by the organization. The December program is planned to include Zhe 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife by Anatole France, and Stevenson’s Ze 
Sire de Maletroit’s Door. 


San Francisco has a new little theatre group, called the St. Francis Little 
Theatre Club. Two performances are given each week, with weekly change 
of bill. The actors are all professionals, and Arthur Maitland is director. 
The project is not at all a community affair, no tickets being available to the 
public. The productions are given in the Colonial Ballroom of the Hotel St. 
Francis, and the club membership list reads like a register of the city’s so- 
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cially elect. The first three programs were as follows: (1) Zhe Maker of 
Dreams by Oliphant Down, 7he Far-A way Princess by Sudermann, A Gam 
of Chess by K. S. Goodman, and 7he Playgoers by Pinero; (2) A Maprri- 
age Has Been Arranged and The Bracelet by Alfred Sutro, and The Girl ix 
the Coffin by Theodore Dreiser; (3) Ashes of Youth by Stella W. Herron, 
The Monkey's Paw by W. W. Jacobs, and Baréarians by Rita Wellman. 


The Artists Guild in St. Louis, which last year gave over its theatre to the 
Ltttle Playhouse Company, is to have its own producing company this season, 
Under the new plan the director will be Irving Pichel, who will train a group 
of amateur players. The first program was presented in November, as fol- 
lows: The Queen’s Enemies by Lord Dunsany, 7he Constant Lover by St. 
John Hankin, and Pierre Patelin. 

Maxwell Armfield, who has become known as a painter and illustrator of 
remarkable originality, and Mrs. Armfield, who is better known as Constance 
Smedley, have established in New York their Greenleaf Theatre. Theywill 
continue the work they started in 1916 with the founding of the Greenleaf 
Players in London, conducting in New York a “School for community 
drama.” Their approach to the work is based on a thorough study of folk- 
drama, and experience with the Cotswold Players and other organizations, 

The Provincetown Players opened their New York season early in No- 
vember, with the following program: ight by James Oppenheim, Close the 
Book by Susan Glaspell, and 7he Long Voyage Home by Eugene O'Neill. 
The second bill was announced as follows: Fumiculi-Funicula by Rita 
Wellman, //e by Eugene O'Neill, and a play by Maxwell Bodenheim. The 
organization will continue to make its stage a laboratory for American play- 
wrights and designers. Its productions will occur at monthly intervals, in- 
stead of bi-weekly as heretofore. 

The Players’ Workshop in Chicago, which seemed in danger of going out 
of existence during the summer, has announced a continuation of its activi- 
ties under a changed policy and with new officers. Frederick Bruegger will 
be director, and J. Blanding Sloan and Charles P. Larsen art directors. Pro 
ductions will no longer be limited to new plays by Chicago authors. A defi- 
nite attempt is being made to establish the organization as the forerunner of 
a Municipal Theatre. The first program, announced for December, is as fol- 
lows: Will o the Wisp by Dorothy Halman, Mix on the Friendship by 
Frederick Bruegger, and an original ballet. 

The Theatre Workshop of New York has instituted an extension plan un- 
der which it will take its productions to various centers of community life in 
and near New York. The first “extension base” has been established at 
The People’s House, at 7 East 15th Street, where the first programs were 
given in November. The plays were as follows: 7he Open Door by Alfred 
Sutro, Zhe Shadow of the Glen by J. M. Synge, and Young Leonardo by 
Ruel Crompton Tuttle. The Theatre Workshop will codperate with the 
People’s Society for Music and Drama in presenting a series of productions 
during the winter and spring at People’s House. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn are offering two performances of dance 
drama and pantomime each week at their Denishawn Dance Theatre in Los 
Angeles. The bilis are changed every two weeks. The general art direction 
of the theatre has been placed in the hands of Norman-Bel Geddes, whose 
work in scenic design was a feature of the Los Angeles Little Theatre pro- 
ductions last year. 
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The Newly Published Plays 


ANNE PEDERSDOTTER, by H. Wiers-Jenssen. This Danish play, trans- 
lated by John Masefield, proves again that the Scandinavian dramatists are 
masters of a sort of drama that becomes sensational or merely vapid and 
talky in the hands of English and American playwrights. There is a bigness, 
an emotional sweep, an inevitability of action, which disarms the critic ac- 
customed to judge of probability, and facility, and cleverness of dialogue. 
The theme,is forbidding : the cold inhumanity of the early Lutherans in their 
persecution of “witches.” But the dramatist lights up the subject with 
vividly human characters and striking situations. It is not a book for light 
reading ; but it is worthy of attention from any serious reader. We Ameri- 
cans have no theatre big enough for such a play. It is not for the journalistic 
commercial stage, nor for the inexpert amateur playhouses. It isa drama to 
be laid aside until such time as we have an art theatre capable of expressing 
sincerely and effectually the serious, tragic, universal truths of life. (Boston : 
Little, Brown and Company. $1.00.) 


THE UNSEEN Host AND OTHER WAR PLAys, by Percival Wilde. This 
volume of war sketches is a welcome relief in that it is neither violently parti- 
san nor based on the hackneyed formulas of patriotism and heroism. It marks 
a distinct advance on the part of the playwright, who is slowly but surely 
rising from the estate of a constructor of vaudeville sketches to the ranks of 
thinking dramatists. The title play is perhaps the poorest in the book. Mr. 
Wilde is not happy in the Maeterlinckian vein ; he fails to prove even a com- 
petent mastery of the unseen. But he is clever and effective in the more 
realistic field, and at least three of the four other plays afford available ma- 
terial for little-theatre production. Pawns is a sincere and effective tragedy 
dealing with the European peasant’s view of war. /n the Ravine is a lighter 
treatment of the relationship existing between forced enemies — an ironically 
amusing bit that gets away from the old-theatre formulas. Mothers of Men 
is more theatrical, but interesting and stageable. Valkyrie is perhaps the 
most original play in the book, but is not sufficiently clear-cut to seem fitted 
for the stage. The author occasionally reveals an inexpertness in literary 
touch, a lapse to “stage talk”; but the book proves that his literary talent is 
growing while his grasp of the sincerely dramatic becomes surer. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $1.25.) 

GRANNY MAUMEE; THE RIDER OF DREAMS; SIMON THE CYRENIAN, 
by Ridgely Torrence. These three “Plays for a Negro Theatre” are now 
published in a single volume, following their successful production together 
last season by the Colored Players. Zona Gale reviewed them in our May 
issue far better than the editor can hope to do here. Suffice it to say that 
the plays are individually worth while, both dramatically and for their liter- 
ary value ; that they are of exceptional interest for their treatment of racial 
problems from the negro standpoint; and that they suggest a new develop- 
ment of folk drama in this country. No one interested in the newer phases 
of theatre art can afford to overlook the volume. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) ' 

MOTHER NATURE; PROGRESS, by Gustave Vanzype. Translated from 
the Belgian by Barrett H. Clark. We approached this book with two 
reasons for prejudice in its favor: a warm personal regard for the translator, 
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and the sympathetic interest aroused in everything pertaining to that coup. 
try which has suffered most hideously and most unjustly in the present war. 
But we finished the reading with disappointment. Fortunately the preface 
explains that these plays are not chosen as “striking examples” of Belgian 
drama, but as representative of the “day-to-day theatre.” Clearly both were 
written after the well-made play gave way tothe idea-play. But the ideas are 
brought out talkily, and there is more than a suggestion of theatricality, 
The characterizations are forced, at times to the point of caricature. It js 
difficult to believe that either play would stand the test of production to-day, 
For reading purposes only, they are, perhaps, as interesting as the average 
translated play. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.25.) 


THE PRINCE OF PARTHIA, by Thomas Godfrey. This book affords an 
admirable example of excellent scholarship questionably expended. 7h 
Prince of Parthia considered intrinsically as a play is hardly worth all the 
care which the editor and publishers have taken in preparation of this edition, 
It isan interesting but uninspired echo of Shakespearean and classic blank 
verse tragedy. As an example of our beginnings in drama—it is called 
“the first native tragedy to be produced in an American theatre ”—it is of 
some importance historically and symbolically. But to most of us its value 
will always lie in its appeal as a curiosity rather than in its dramatic merit. 
The volume is well-printed and well-illustrated. The exhaustive biographical 
and critical introduction, by Archibald Henderson, occupying almost half 
the book, shows remarkable devotion to the historical and critical problems 
involved. Itis a book for university libraries rather than for the general 
reader. Itis the best sort of historical embalming of a man of chance im- 
portance. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. §2.50.) 


SUPPRESSED DEsIRES, by George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell. This 
bright farce-comedy, which had previously been printed in one of the 
volumes of Provincetown Plays, now appears separately in pamphlet form. 
It is one of the best one-act farce-satires so far produced by the little thea- 
tre groups. It is a safe choice for any bill that needs a “light” piece to bal- 
ance an otherwise heavy group of plays. (New York: Frank Shay. 35¢.) 


THE CYCLE OF SPRING, by Rabindranath Tagore. In reading this 
masque-like play by the great Indian poet, we are impressed anew by the in- 
sinuating quality of his rhythmic prose, and by the delicacy of his feeling. 
But the volume as a whole seems the least important of his works so far 
published in this country. If drama implies action in the American sense, 
this is indeed leisurely drama—if drama atall. It has not even the imagi- 
native and slowly-developed effectiveness of such earlier plays as Zhe Post 
Office. It is musical in expression, philosophically interesting, and at times 
lyrically beautiful; but it is not a theatre-play, and it is generally below 
Tagore’s usual high poetic standard. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1.25.) 


INSTEAD of reviving Zhe Mask immediately, as announced, Gordon Craig 
and his associates will begin publication of 7he Marionette, a small maga- 
zine. It will appear monthly, from Via dei Serragli, 108, Florence, Italy. 
The yearly subscription price for America will be $2.00. 
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New Books About the Theatre 


“Nou”; OK ACCOMPLISHMENT, by Ernest Fenollosaand Ezra Pound. It 
is difficult to imagine a combination of scholarship and poetic genius more 
perfectly adjusted to bring out the beauties of the classic drama of Japan 
than that afforded by the authors of this book. From Fenollosa’s conscien- 
tious transcriptions of the Noh-plays, and his notes thereon, Ezra Pound has 
evolved English equivalents and an introduction which preserve the soul and 
fragrance of the originals in a way unparalleled among former books on the 
subject. These lyric fragments are not for those who approach Eastern 
drama with preconceived notions of the limits of theatre art. They re- 
mind the thinking reader how far we have bound our Western stage to a 
formula of character and clash ; how far we have sacrificed subtlety and lyric 
beauty for “action”; and how far we have travelled from that drama which 
was a ritual and an esthetic experience for the spectator. Pound has pur- 
posely chosen examples which are unlike Western drama, instead of seeking 
out pieces that might “go” in our theatres. As an Imagist he is able to un- 
derstand and re-create the peculiar flavor of the Japanese verse. His work 
often approximates original composition—but he sacrifices none of the 
Eastern loveliness to accepted formulas of dramatic technique. This is a 
volume to be treasured by all who regard the theatre with an eye to its wider 
possibilities for beauty. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75.) 


THe INSURGENT THEATRE, by Thomas H. Dickinson, is an extraordi- 
narily clear analysis of the agencies concerned in the progressive movement 
in the American theatre. Although it examines the organization and aims of 
every important little theatre or other “ reform” group, it is more than a mere 
catalogue of ideals or activities. It is an interpretative and inspiring record of 
a decade’s attempts to break away from the stultifying conventions and limi- 
tations of the established playhouse. The descriptions of individual move- 
ments begin with those abortive attempts to change the commercial theatre 
from within ; continue with the projects to salvage its wreck from without ; 
and end with the attempts to build a new theatre irrespective of the old. We 
disagree with the author in his judgment of the relative values of some of 
the methods of reform—and particularly with his disbelief in subsidy, and 
his definition of “little theatre.” But the book is so sane in general, so well- 
written, and so clearly an aid to a better understanding of what we should 
all be working for, that we recommend it without reservation to every 
student of and worker in the independent theatre. (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.25.) 

THe LITTLE THEATRE IN THE UNITED STATEs, by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. The author of this book has gathered a remarkable amount of ma- 
terial, more or less accurate, about the little theatres of East and West. But 
unfortunately she has let her work end with mere reports, undigested and 
unsorted. She has acted as a news-gatherer, and not as critic or interpreter. 
We do not uusually review books by comparison ; but the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of Dickinson’s 7he /msurgent Theatre and this volume makes com- 
parison inevitable. For those who wish merely a hand-book of little theatres, 
important as well as unimportant, Miss Mackay’s book brings some weight 
to the balance. But every general reader and every worker in the theatre 
will find the other more interesting, more informative and more inspiring. 
Miss Mackay has set up no critical standard — one soon wearies of her indis- 
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criminate praise—and she fails to summarize or interpret the forces under- 
lying the little-theatre movement. Her chapters on repertory and cost of 
maintenance, incidentally, betray both misunderstanding and an amateurish 
point of view. Altogether it is a book that may prove useful for reference 
on occasion, but a very poor book in those respects in which it might have 
been notably rich. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. §$2.00.) 

THE COMMUNITY THEATRE, by Louise Burleigh. We disagree with the 
author of this book in regard to the best methods of building community 
theatres. We believe that under present limitations it is necessary to de- 
velop native art theatres first, and then to work from that basis to a wider 
contact with community life. And we believe that the highest art seldom 
comes where community farticipation is made a primary aim. But, with al- 
lowances made for difference in viewpoints, we have found the book inter- 
esting, suggestive, and at times stimulating. As long as the author sticks to 
her real subject, the sociological theatre, she is clear and convincing —and 
likely to'stir renewed interest in a neglected department of dramatic activity. 
But when she comes to little theatres and art theatres, she seems less at 
home and less sure about her own conclusions. It is a book that every 
worker in the theatre should read in order to keep the community obligation 
clearly in mind. Although it fails to convey an exact conception of what the 
community theatre is (or should be), it is the best volume that has appeared 
so far in its particular field. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.50.) 


THE ART THEATRE, by Sheldon Cheney. This book is an attempt to 
sum up the progress made in America toward the creation of a native art 
theatre. It treats the little theatres and other progressive organizations 
merely as they have contributed to the larger ideal; and it describes certain 
European art theatres which began as humbly as the little theatres in this 
country. Incidentally it affords a complete record of the first season at the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, and includes sixteen illustrations of pro- 
ductions there. Since the present reviewer wrote this book, any sort of 
praise or criticism would be out of place. We add this brief description 
simply for the sake of keeping our record of new theatre books complete. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50 





The Publishers of 7Zeatre Arts Magazine 


have on hand a few complete sets of the four issues of Volume I. These will be sold 


unbound at the original price of $1.50 postpaid. Bound copies will be sold at this 
price plus the cost of binding, depending upon style of cover desired. 
NOTE: Subscribers desiring to bind their own copies can obtain the printed title 
page and contents list by sending ten cents in stamps to the publishers. 
0 
é 
Current tssues will be found on sale at the following bookshops: 
NEW YORK CITY: Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 
The Sunwise Turn, 2 East 31st Street 
The Washington Square Bookshop, 17 West Sth-Street 
CHICAGO: A. C. McClurg & Company, 218 S. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON: Smith and McCance, 2 Park Street 
CLEVELAND: Richard Laukhuff, 40 Taylor Arcade 
DETROIT: John V. Sheehan & Co., 262 Woodward Avenue 
ROCHESTER: Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Avenue 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW PLAYS have been published 


by FRANK SHAY 


BLACK ’ELL, by Miles Malleson 
A startling war play in one act. .......... 


BEFORE BREAKFAST, by Eugene G. O' Neill 
A tragic bit of realism which has been successfully 
produced by the Provincetown Players. ...... 


POLLY OF POGUE’S RUN, by W. 0. Sates 
A play of the Civil War in one act... ...... 


THE MORNINGSIDE PLAYS 
Four one-act plays produced by the Morningside 
Players in New York, with introduction by Bar- 
mete FRG ce. oe eee 
SUPPRESSED DESIRES, by George Cram Cook and 
Susan Glaspell. This famous one-act play is now 
published severktety | 6540055.(036 Sb ae ee 0 


Add five cents postage for each volume 
On sale at THE DRAMA LEAGUE BOOKSHOP 


Seven East Forty-second Street, New York 


Paper, 35¢ 
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THE The Russian Wolfhound 
By Sheldon Cheney. Mr. Cheney defines the artthe 

ART ater and its methods. He discusses the vital matters@ 
THEATRE acting and actors, stage settings, plays, organizatig 
and management, buildings, and equipment. He closg 

with a chapter on “Unrealized Ideals,’’ pointing to the next step and thy 
ultimate achievement, Sixteen illustrations. $1.50 net 


INTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


By Carl Van Vechten. Seven papers on stich artists as Mary Garde : 
Farrar, and Fremstad, and seven more on modern musical subjects. $1,§ 


MR. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN PRESENTS 


By George Jean Nathan. Zhe Evening Mail says: “Without doubt th 
shrewdest work of dramatic criticism which this country has seen.’” $1.99 


NJU: A Play in ten scenes 


By Ossip Dymow. Translated by Rosalind Ivan. ju has been re6 
formed in 400 Russian cities, in France, Germany and the United States, 
It attracted much attention in New York early in 1917. $1.00 


HADDA PADDA: A Play in Five Acts a 


By Godmundur Kamban. This, the first play of a very young but t I. 
liant Icelander, bears the endorsement of George Brandes who has provides 
a brief foreword for the American edition. $1.00 


MADAME SAND 


By Philip Moeller. Zhe New York Sun says: ‘‘His play is throughout 
a notable achievement, and as successful an experiment in the field of art 
ficial comedy as any American author has put to his credit.’’ Forewor™ 
by Mrs. Fiske; Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. $1.25 


LUSTRA of Ezra Pound, With Earlier Poems | 


The first volume of his poems to appear in America for five years, Arrests 
ing and provoking, and too important to be overlooked by the lover of 
poetry. Contains the Cathay ‘‘Translations.”’ $1.50 


THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


By Alexandre Benois. This is the only book in English covering the 
subject. M. Benois is himself.an eminent Russian artist, and no critic has 

yet had anything but praise for his inclusive survey of the entire field of 
Russian painting: Contains 32 very fine plates. The binding is in colors) 
after an original Russian design. $5.00 


THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 


By Joseph Hergesheimer. The story, told against a developing back- 
ground of the great Anierican steel industry, of the three dark men of the 
Penny family and of the women they loved. . Zhe New York Times sayst 
“‘A notable achievemert, . ... It is a book to arouse interest, inspire? 
thought and proyoke discussion.”’ $1.50 


ALFRED A, KNOPF, Publisher 220 West 42nd Street, New York 
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